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General Literature. 


The Works of John Hookham Frere. 2 vols. Pickering. 


JouN HookHaAM FRERE was born of good and ancient 
lineage in 1769, and died in 1846. His life of seventy-seven 
years may be roughly divided into four chief periods. The 
period of youth was passed by him at Eton and Cambridge. 
In 1796 he entered public life as a friend of Canning, whom 
he succeeded in the Foreign Office on Canning’s removal to 
the Board of Trade in 1799. In 1800 he was appointed 
envoy to Portugal; afterwards in 1802 he undertook the 
functions of envoy at Madrid, where, having failed to 
maintain the full confidence of the government, and being 
superseded in his post by Lord Wellesley, he abandoned his 
public career in 1809, and retired into a privacy from which 
he never again emerged. This date closes the second period 
of his life, to which belongs a good portion of his most 
famous literary productions, especially his share in the An#- 
Jacobin. The third period embraces the years of his 
residence at Roydon, and of his marriage with Lady Erroll. 
In literature it is distinguished by the composition of King 
Arthur and His Round Table, the only work of complete 
originality which Frere produced. At the end of 1820 he 
left England, never to return to it for any lengthened stay. 
The last twenty-five years of his life were passed at Malta, 
which he visited at first for his wife’s health, and which he 
never felt the inclination afterwards to quit. To this fourth 
period belong the translations of Aristophanes and the 
Theognis Restitutus, on which his literary fame is founded. 
On the whole, after reading the life of Frere, we are tempted 
to wonder at the small amount achieved when compared 
with the magnitude of promise—at the disproportion between 
the leisure-enjoyed and the work done in it—at the richness 
of faculty and the comparative poverty of result. His 
biographers apologize by saying, what is true, that “he 
wanted the stimulus of ambition or of necessity to write, 
whilst his extreme fastidiousness disinclined him to regard 
anything he composed as finished.” But this will not 
account for the phenomenon. The real truth is that the 
individuality of Frere was greatly inferior to his faculty as a 
litttrateur. His taste was excellent, his command of 
language almost unbounded, his sense of humour consider- 
able, his critical instinct delicate, his reasoning powers acute. 
But he had no real creative power ; thoughts and emotions 
did not force themselves upon him and require expression ; 
invention was neither a joy nor an imperative necessity to 
him. His real strength lay in translation; his taste and 
sympathy and wealth of diction made him a master in that 
department. Nor was he unsuccessful in such occasional 
verses as the political and social circles of London at that 
time highly relished—though here it must be admitted that 
at times he made mistakes of taste and judgment, as in the 


case of a stupid poem upon Landor, vol. i. p. 271. But 
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from all the higher regions of poetical invention he was 
excluded, not indeed by indolence, or by fastidiousness, or by 
want of ambition, but by want of special genius! The great 
exception to this criticism is the poem of King Arthur and 
His Round Table, written under the pseudonym of “ Whistle- 
craft.” In this poem, which is avowedly the precursor and 
model of Byron’s Beppo, Frere invented a new style, and 
gave a humorous complexion to the octave stanza of Fairfax. 
Nothing stronger in his praise can be spoken than the simple 
fact that without “ Whistlecraft” the world would probably 
have never known Don Juan, But Frere’s talent could not 
carry him beyond the creation of the form. He had nothing 
particular to say. His poem was not a romance or a satire, 
an ingeniously constructed comedy or a political allegory. 
It was a tale of knights and giants in an age when chivalry 
was so dead that nothing could be gained by laughing at it. 
People naturally looked for some object in the poem, for 
some thread of interest or meaning underneath its veil of 
exuberant phraseology and mask of fun. ‘They would not 
accept it as a simple burlesque: perhaps they might have 
been ready to do so, had the scene and characters been 
modern and familiar ; but Monks and Giants failed to arrest 
their attention. Therefore Frere abandoned the poem at 
the end of the fourth canto. His own view of the purport 
of the burlesque is admirably expressed in a passage quoted 
at p. 158 of the Memoir. The quaint wit, the wealth of 
language, the power over metre, first displayed in all their 
fulness by the pseudo “ Whistlecraft,” were destined to do 
the world nobler service in the translation of Aristophanes, 
There thought, invention, meaning were supplied by the 
Greek poet. Frere did what no man but Frere could do: 
he gave an adequate expression in the English tongue to all 
the many-sided moods of his great master. 

The full publication of Frere’s versions of the Frogs, the 
Acharnians, the Knights, and the Birds of Aristophanes, 
together with his Essay on Aristophanic translation, is an 
invaluable contribution to English literature. Of all Athenian 
poets, Aristophanes is the one who brings us most closely 
into contact with the facts of actual Greek life. To under- 
stand his allusions, and to appreciate the point of his situa- 
tions, requires a mastery over antiquarian details, and a 
sympathy with the spirit of the ancient world, which are 
rarely to be met with among modern students. At the same 
time, the imagination of Aristophanes is so gigantic, his 
machinery so huge, his humour so audacious, the scope and 
purpose of his comedy so profound, that no one but a poet 
by nature can hope to grasp his meaning in its fulness. 
Scholars and critics and historians of literature have failed 
where Frere has succeeded with the facility of inborn mastery. 
His command of the universe of Aristophanes is nowhere 
shown more vividly than in the introductions and inter- 
polated explanations by which he assists the imagination of 
his readers. ‘These place the student at the proper point of 
view, illuminating the history and opinions of the time, 
indicating the drift of the poet’s conception, and connecting 
his inventions with the realities they adumbrate. Then 
follow passages of light elastic verse, in which the lyrical 
beauty, the duffo garrulousness, the satiric pungency, the 
comic absurdity of Aristophanes, are successively revealed 
through the Coan gauze of inimitably sympathetic translation. 
Avoiding on the one hand the dulness of faithful trans- 
lators who try to render word for word, and on the other 
the specious parade of spirited translators who distract the 
mind by tasteless introduction of modern phrases, Frere 
realises the ideal of the awful and true translator, which 
he has so ably set forth in his article on Mitchell. There 
he says: “ The language of translation ought, as far as 





possible, to be a pure, impalpable, and invisible element 
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the medium of thought and feeling, and nothing more ; it 
ought never to attract attention to itself” To prove from 
his version of the Birds—which of all the comedies of 
Aristophanes best lends itself to reproduction, owing to its 
universal and highly poetical character—how Frere hasapplied 
in practice his own canons of criticism, would be an easy 
and a pleasant task. We must, however, leave this pleasure 
to the readers of his book; for to quote from a work so 
connected, and of so consummate excellence, is nothing but 
to mutilate. Yet if one example of Frere’s style must be 
given, let us take the song which the hoopoe sings to lure 
the nightingale from her thicket. (p. 150) :— 
** Awake! awake ! 
Sleep no more, my gentle mate! 
With your tiny tawny bill 
Wake the tuneful echo shrill, 
On vale or hill ; 
Or in her airy rocky seat, 
Let her listen and repeat 
The tender ditty that you tell, 
The sad lament, 
The dire event 
To luckless Itys that befell. 
Thence the strain 
Shall rise again, 
And soar amain, 
Up to the lofty palace gate, 
Where mighty Apollo sits in state 
In Jove’s abode with his ivory lyre, 
Hymning aloud to the heavenly quire ; 
While all the gods shall join with thee 
In a celestial symphony. 
(A solo on the flute, supposed to be the nightingale’s call.) 
feis. Oh, Jupiter! the dear delicious bird ! 
With what a tone she swells and falls, 
Sweetening the wilderness with delicate air.” 

In all his translations, Frere was not so successful as with 
Aristophanes. The simple brevity of Zheognis and the 
exquisite art of Catullus are better suited to a different 
method of work-——to that close rendering of form and phrase, 
for instance, of which Rossetti has given masterly spe- 
cimens in his translations from Villon and the early Italian 
lyrists. Yet if we examine closely the whole texture and 
composition of the Zheognis Restitutus—a_ biographical 
sketch and critical commentary, in the midst of which 
the translations from that poet are embedded—we find a 
new illustration of the peculiar qualities of Frere’s genius. 
In this remarkable work of combined imagination and 
scholarship the fragments of the Megarian moralist—about 
1389 lines, reckoning by Bergk’s collection—are arranged 
for the first time in a connected order, so as to illustrate the 
supposed biography of the poet, and to throw light upon 
the history of Greece under the despots. It is just in such 
a work that Frere’s powers showed to best advantage. His 
fancy, which needed an external stimulus, working in com- 
bination with his acute reasoning faculty and with his great 
erudition, enabled him by a kind of critical magic to con- 
struct a romance out of the disjecta membra of one who com- 
monly passes for the driest of moralising poets. It may be 
doubted whether Frere has rightly stated or brought into 
sufficient relief the relations of Theognis to Kurnus, or 
whether some of the elements which he regards as purely 
autobiographical may not have had their origin in the 
fashions of the Dorian Syssitia. Anyhow, as the Italian’ 
proverb runs, the whole se non 2 vero, ¢ ben trovato. 

Thanks should be rendered to the editors for the complete 
and faithful execution of their work. The Memoir may indeed 
appear too long, especially in its excursus upon Spanish 
affairs (pp. 57-137), and in its quotations from an article of 
Mr. Charles Norton—an American critic, who is far from 
underrating Frere’s original genius. But all the details 
about the life of this highly cultivated gentleman in his 





elegant retirement at Malta—the model, we may say, of an 
intellectual and aristocratic existence that has almost passed 
away—will be read with great interest by those who care to 
remember what the Englishmen of the beginning of this 
century were. J. A. Symonps, 





History of the Ragusan Drama. [/istoria Dubrovacke drame.] 
By Professor Arnim Pavich; edited by the South Slavonic 
Academy. Agram, 1871. 


From the beginning of the sixteenth to the middle of the 
eighteenth century Dalmatia has been the centre of a re- 
markable movement in Slavonian literature with which the 
east of Europe and even the Slavonians themselves long 
remained unacquainted. To take only one example, the 
famous Mickiewicz omits all mention of it in his Course of 
Slavonian Literature. The history of this literary move- 
ment has only begun to be studied seriously within the last 
twenty years by the Slavonian savan¢s who have their centre 
at Agram; and the results of their studies have amply 
demonstrated that the Croatian people do not deserve the 
reproach of barbarism which has been very unjustly ad- 
dressed to them. The chief focus of these researches is at 
present the South Slavonian Academy of Agram, which, 
founded in 1867 under the auspices of Bishop Strossmayer, 
has ever since displayed a praiseworthy and fruitful activity. 
It has applied itself especially to the task of bringing to 
light the works of Dalmatian writers, some of which can 
only be met with in editions of great rarity, while a few have 
never been published at all. 

The literary language in which these productions are 
written is a Slavonic dialect, identical with the present 
Croatian, if we allow, that is, for the variations to which a 
living language is subject in the course of time, and for the 
special influence exercised by the dominant Italian lan- 
guage in a part of Dalmatia. The Croatian dialect itself 
tends more and more to approximate to the Serbian, so. far 
as its literary use is concerned, and at the present day a 
difference in their alphabets is all that separates the two 
idioms (or what pass for two), as is proved by the fact that 
certain works are printed in both alphabets, as, for instance, 
the Bible published by M. Danicich, at the expense of the 
Bible Society, which has two different editions printed in 
different alphabets from a uniform text. 

There are no signs of national literary activity in Dal- 
matia before the fifteenth century. A few documents and 
the poetical genius of the Slavonic race make it probable 
that the country always possessed some popular poets like 
those belonging to other Slavonic tribes, but the refinements 
of a civilisation borrowed from Venice and Italy led to 
the neglect of the popular muse. In the fifteenth century, 
under the influence of the renaissance, the literary move- 
ment declared itself suddenly and almost simultaneously at 
Spalato, at Ragusa, and in some of the islands bordering on 
the coast. The movement was exclusively poetical, and 
prose composition was still neglected. Most of the poets 
who made their appearance first at Spalato, towards the end 
of the fifteenth and beginning of the sixteenth century, 
wrote indifferently in Latin, in Italian, and in their native 
tongue, which they call sometimes Illyrian (é#/irski), some- 
times Slavonian (s/ovinski).* In the sixteenth century the 
literary school of Dalmatia established its head-quarters 
definitely at Ragusa (Dubrovnik). Ragusa, the Slavonian 
daughter of the ancient Epidaurus, was then one of the most 





* Even at the present day in Dalmatia the Austrian authorities affect 
to call the Croatian language /o slavo. The Dalmatian peasant, if he is 
asked what language he speaks, answers readily : Govorim naski, ‘‘1 
speak our language.” 
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flourishing cities on the basin of the Mediterranean; her 
vessels ploughed the seas, she maintained diplomatic re- 
lations with Hungary, Turkey, and the Italian republics ; 
Venice and Genoa were her rivals, and like those great 
commercial cities she had. an aristocratic and wealthy 
population fond of pleasure and all the elegancies of life. In 
such a centre the theatre was. sure to be cultivated with 
enthusiasm. Accordingly, in the course of two centuries we 
find no less than twenty-eight known dramatic poets, with- 
out counting anonymous authors; and M. Pavich, the 
author of the work we are considering, analyses no fewer 
than 116 dramas written during this period. Most of these 
are still in manuscript, and are to be found in the Library 
of Agram, and in some public and private collections in 
Dalmatia; 76 of the dramas rescued from oblivion by this 
patient compiler are by authors now unknown. 

M. Pavich has divided his work into four parts: in the 
first he examines the dramatic school of Spalato and the 
island of Hvar (called in Italian Zesina); in the second, 
the Ragusan drama of the sixteenth century ; and in the 
third and fourth, the Ragusan drama of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. 

It is rather difficult to follow the author through the con- 
fused and slightly disjointed mass of analyses on which he 
has expended so much industry. One fact which the whole 
of his book brings into relief is the immense influence of 
Italian upon Dalmatian literature. The first works which 
he mentions at Spalato are only imitations of Italian authors 
long since forgotten, Feo. Belcari, Antonio Aralda. They 
are akind of mystery or religious drama, to which, when the 
Italian original is missing, it is easy to find parallels in other 
European literatures, as, for instance, in the French piece 
Débat du corps et de Time; a subject, by the way, which had 
already been treated in Czech literature in the middle ages. 
Certain stage directions added to the manuscript lead us to 
suppose that the pieces were acted either in the principal 
church or in the open market-place of the town. The 
thythm of these first attempts is clumsy, and the verse consists 
of eight syllables. Some of the dramas are long, contain- 
ing as many as 2000 lines, and, as may be supposed, the 
dramatic interest is sufficiently slender; the laws of pro- 
bability are not much regarded; an angel recites the 
prologue and the epilogue, which bears some resemblance to 
the end of a sermon. Here, for instance, is the epilogue of 
a piece on the history of Joseph and his brethren ; it is the 
angel who speaks : 


** You who have been here to-day, 
And have seen the deeds of Joseph, 
May God give you his blessing, 
And [entertain] you ever in joy, 
And forgive you your sins, 

And give you paradise joys, 
In this world a good condition, 
In that the state of paradise.” 


‘The subject of another piece is the Annunciation of the 
Virgin Mary; the Sibyls play ‘an important part; angels, 
Lucifer, and Leviathan appear ; some parts recall an Italian 
piece by Belcari, others are altogether original. In another 
drama St. Stephen, who recites the prologue, indicates 
clearly where the representation is being held: ‘ Good 


people of Hvar, you who have come into my church, listen | 


to what I am going to say.” The church is mentioned 
in the same way in another drama on the martyrdom of 
St. Cyprian. On the manuscript of Zhe Martyrdom of 
St. Lawrence there is the following note in Italian: AZ @ 
15 di Agosto 1614 fu recitata in citd vecchia la prima parte ; 
cost pure tutta inticra li 16 al giorno di San Rocco fu recitata 
in publica adunanza. 

According to M. Pavich the general tone and style of 








these pieces is what differs most from corresponding Italian 
works ; one feels, he says, that while these are written for 
aristocratic circles, the Dalmatian pieces are intended for the 
people ; the angel of the prologue often expresses a hope 
that God will cause the crop and vines to prosper. 

The most original drama of this period is due to a writer 
named Lucic, and represents the adventures of a young 
Christian girl carried off by the Turks and happily rescued ; 
the piece is thoroughly national, and besides the usual love 
intrigue we find in it interesting details relating to the local 
manners. It is called Robinja (“ The Slave”). 

In the Ragusan period, properly so called, religious 
dramas are less numerous, and the form is more carefully 
studied ; they are written in distichs, which rhyme at the end 
of the line and of the hemistich—- 

** Blazene dusice | hodite vi k meni 
iz viecne tuzice | u pokoj blazeni.” 
‘* Happy souls, come to me 
From eternal sorrow to a happy peace.” 
This is the favourite measure of the Dalmatian poets, and 
presupposes a rich and very flexible language. It appears 
from a prologue that these dramas were represented in the 
open air. 

Secular or profane tragedy began at Ragusa with trans- 
lations. Some pieces are called by ancient names, such’ as 
Hecuba, but on examination they prove to be founded on 
Italian imitations. In some cases the Italian original is 
unknown, and the learned had a very delicate problem to 
resolve, whether, namely, we were in the presence of a piece 
translated from some ancient play since lost. This hypo- 
thesis does not appear probable to M. Pavich. Amongst 
translations of well-known Italian dramas we may quote 
Tasso’s Aminta and the Pastor Fido of Guarini. The taste 
of the Italians at that time for Pastorals is well known, and 
several Ragusan poets attempted flights in this style upon 
their own wings. Amongst those who distinguished them- 
selves in this way the names of Vetranich, Naljeskovich, and 
others, are cited; their subjects are sometimes borrowed 
from Greek mythology, sometimes from the imagination of 
the author; they are generally short dialogues in graceful 
and poetical language. 

At the same time, other poets tried their skill in original 
comedy. Some of their attempts are of an elementary 
simplicity, others are interesting for the study of local 
manners, but the dialect is hard to be understood even by 
the descendants of the ancient Ragusans ; it bristles with 
maccaronic Italianisms, and there are occasional traces of 
the obscenity which disfigures the Italian comedy of the 
period. These pieces-were acted vb) companies of young 
people and amateurs ; some of them are in prose. 

In the seventeenth century the greatest of the Ragusan 
poets makes his appearance, Gundulich, whom the Italians 
call Gondola. He is chiefly famous for his long poem on 
the Osmanide, which has caused him to be compared to 
Tasso and Ariosto. The language reaches its highest per- 
fection in his works. Amongst his dramas Ariane is the 
most admired, especially the choruses, which are excellent 
as lyrics ; it is imitated from an Italian opera of the time, 
and other “classical” pieces are also Italian reminiscences. 
The only really original piece by Gundulich is an allegorical 
pastoral in honour of Ragusa. The contemporary and 
rival of Gundulich, Palmotich (Palmota), the author of a 
great epic poem on Christ, shows some maivefé and talent 
in his attempts at original tragedy. The dramatic element 
is what his works are most deficient in ; they are narratives 
in dialogue, for which Tasso, Virgil, Ovid, &c. furnish the 
subjects. The author also borrows largely from Ariosto 
(especially in his use of the marvellous); his works are 
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interspersed with songs and dances, and, when the occasion 
offers, with flattering allusions to the glory of the writer’s 
country. 

In 1666 the city of Ragusa suffered from an earthquake 
which greatly affected its prosperity, and the theatre shared 
in the common decline. From that fatal date down to the 
fall of the republic (1806) we find only nineteen dramas, 
and these of little merit. M. Pavich analyses them con- 
scientiously, and we cannot but be grateful to him for his 
labour, but we will not abuse the reader’s patience by 
dwelling on this period of decadence. M. Pavich concludes 
by enumerating the names of eight societies of amateurs who 
used to give representations in Ragusa; their titles resemble 
those borne by the Italian academies. In taking leave of 
this meritorious and instructive work we must express a hope 
that it will be utilised by all future historians of the theatre, 
and that some Dalmatian “#térateur may be found to 
publish an Italian translation (or abridgment) which would 
place it within the reach of the European public. 

For the rest, most of the dramatic works analysed by 
M. Pavich will be published in the course of a few years 
by the Academy of Agram, which has already edited three 
volumes of the ancient authors of Dalmatia, and is still 
continuing their publication. Louis LEGER, 
English-German Lexicon. [Zuglisch-Deutsches Supplement-Lexikon, 

als Erginzung zu allen bis jetzt erschienenen Englisch-Deutschen 

Worterbiichern, insbesondere zu Lucas. Von Dr. A. Hoppe.] 

Berlin : G, Langenscheidt. 

AN exhaustive English dictionary, or at least a word-list. with 
examples, is one of those unwritten books some vision of 
which has probably floated before the eyes of every student 
of our tongue. At first sight it does not seem that such a 
compilation presents any very overwhelming difficulties, but 
further consideration shows that to form a verbal key to a 
literature so large as ours is well nigh an impossible achieve- 
ment. The range is so vast, and the new words which 
trade, science, and, more than all, the newspapers are intro- 
ducing day by day are so many, and for the most part so 
uncomely, that a man must be possessed not only of gigantic 
working powers, but also of an immense and peculiar range 
of thought and taste to be able to grasp them so as to give a 
fairly trustworthy interpretation. We do not believe that 
such a work can ever be thoroughly accomplished ; but that 
some parts thereof that are at present neglected should be 
undertaken is a bare necessity if men are to continue to 
understand what they read. 

A foreign word-hunter has some advantages over one who 
has spoken our language from childhood. He at once 
catches a new word, because, if it be not in his dictionaries, 
it is almost sure to be unknown to him, whereas to the 
Englishman it will probably be far more familiar than many 
of those classic compounds which are in all the standard 
authorities from Johnson downwards, but are hardly ever 
heard out of them, except when some half educated person is 
anxious to make an impression by the fineness of his diction. 

Dr. Hoppe has undertaken to do for German students of 
English what no Englishman has as yet performed for his 
own countrymen. He has read, as we suppose, pencil in 
hand, the writings of most of our popular novelists and other 
books of light literature that are not works of fiction, and 
has marked the uncatalogued words, reduced them into 
alphabetical order, and given specimens and his own inter- 
pretation of each, Books are not the only field in which 
this careful gleaner has wandered. Zhe Times, The Daily 
Telegraph, and The New York Herald, are also quoted as 
authorities, The motto on the title-page, 

** Allis fish that comes to net,” 








fully describes the nature of the collection. Nearly every- 
thing Dr. Hoppe’s net has brought to land has been worth 
catching. Perhaps indeed there is nothing in the book that 
may not be useful to a foreigner. Some few of the words, 
however, seem out of place, from the fact that the special 
meaning for which they are inserted here differs by so slight 
a shade from the ordinary one given in all the dictionaries. 
Take for instance BELT in its’ secondary meaning of a belt 
of trees. We have it defined thus: “ Auch ein runder, rings 
von Baumen eingeschlossener Platz in einem Geholz,” and 
its use is further illustrated by quotations culled from the 
writings of Dr. William Howard Russell and the author of 
Guy Livingstone. It seems odd also to meet in a dictionary 
of words with names of persons and places, such as Pall 
Mall, Beau Nash, Petticoat Lane, Lindley Murray, and 
Palmetto State, but the information given under each of 


‘these and their companions is undeniably accurate and 


useful. These and the like redundancies, if they be indeed 
blemishes, are errors on the right side, and will readily be 
excused by those who object to them, occurring as they do 
at rare intervals among a very large mass of useful and 
minute information. 

No slight service has been done by reducing so large a 
mass of stray words into alphabetical order. Had Dr. 
Hoppe contented himself with picking his recruits out of the 
mob and forming them into an orderly regiment, we should 
have thanked him, but he has done far more: he has given 
us a long array of useful examples and a series of expla- 
nations singularly free from error. EDWARD PEACOCK. 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE ACADEMY. 


S1r,—In a late review of the very useful little book which has been 
brought out by Professor Seeley and Mr. Abbott, Zuglish Lessons for 
English People, you call particular attention to the chapters on Prosody. 
I have been reading these with some care, and while agreeing with 
much and finding much to admire, here as in the rest of the book, I 
venture to think that their statement of the laws of metre is in some 
points open to criticism. Not to encroach too much on your space, I 
will confine my remarks to the consideration of the irregularities admis- 
sible in the English Heroic Metre. The typical form of this metre is 
a line of ten syllables, with the accent falling on each even syllable, 
each pair of syllables making a so-called iambic foot ; the pause falling 
at the end of the line, and each foot ending at the end of a word. But 
a long series of lines formed precisely on this‘model would be found 
intolerably monotonous. The poet, therefore, seeks to vary it, both in 
respect to the number and accentuation of the syllables and in respect 
to the pause and break. Of this last mode of varying the rhythm I 
shall not speak, as it is treated with sufficient fulness in the Lessons. 
I proceed to consider the other ways in which variety is produced. 

A. Variation in the number of syllables. Perhaps the irregularities 
under this head might be more simply classified as follows :— 

(2) Variation by excess. 

I. The addition of a superfluous syllable or syllables at the end of a 
foot. : 

1, Usually the final foot (the so-called female rhythm), as— 

That durst | dislike | his reign | and me | refer | ring. 
To you | our swords | have lead | en points, | Mark Ax | tony. 
2. More rarely after other feet, as— 
Except | immor | tal Ce | sar, | speaking | of Brut | us. 
Took it | too ea | gerly— | his sol | diers fell | to spoil | . 
Where there are two superfluous syllables, the first syllable is more or 
less slurred. 
II. The interpolation of a syllable within the foot. 
1. Preserving the distinct sound of the extra syllable, as— 
With impe | tuous | recoil | and jar | ring sound |, 
The sound | of man | y a heav | tly gal | loping | hoof | . 

2. Slurring the extra syllable, either within a word, as— 
Whom 7as’n | hath e | qualled, force | hath made | supreme | , 
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or at.the end of a word before a following vowel (e/iston), as— 
Towards thee, | T intend, | for what | I have | misdone | . 
Also where the same sound is repeated, we find elision in Milton, as— 


Fuatly Jet | despais| not of | his fi] mal par| don, ; 
« A, 1171 
and possibly in the following— 
In e| qual ruin | } into | what pit | thou seest | . 

Sometimes. it may be doubted whether we should explain the scanning 
of a line by the supposition of an elision or slurred syllable, or of a 
superfluous syllable at the end of the foot or an extra syllable ix the 
foot. Thus, in the line— 

- Of riot | ascends | above | their lof | tiest towers | , 


while there is no doubt of the slurring in the last two words, ‘o¢ may 
be either treated as a monosyllable or as a dissyllable, whose second 
syllable is either metrically superfluous or is to be joined with the 
following word and make a trisyllabic foot. The same explanation is 
applicable to the word ruin, above. 

(4) The next variation is that produced by defect in the number of 
‘syllables. This is well treated by Mr. Abbott in his Shakespearian 
Grammar, but hardly touched on in the Lessons. It is of course 
more common in dramatic than in narrative poetry, but I am not sure 
whether Milton has not employed it at times, ¢.g.— 

Shoots | invis | ible vir | tue e’en | from’ the deep |, 


unless we take this as a case of double trochee, discussed below. 

B. It is in reference to irregularities of accentuation that I am most 
disposed to question the view given in the Zessons. Children or 
uneducated persons naturally read any iambic line with a sort of sing- 
song, emphasizing the accent on the alternate syllables without regard 
to the ordinary or prose accent of the separate words. An educated 
person feels this to be injurious not only to the sense, but to the sound 
also ; and in his reading of poetry he gives to each word its own pro- 
nunciation without losing the consciousness of the general iambic 
rhythm. It is this educated reading of poetry which supplies the basis 
and test for our technical systems of prosody. Prosody has in the first 
instance to describe in simple and precise terms the rhythm of any 
passage as given by a good reader; and next it has to ascertain the 
general and special laws of the metre as employed by the poet and 
interpreted by the reader. 

It seems to me that there are two different principles on either of 
which the facts of any metre may be consistently explained. A dis- 
tinction may be made between the metrical accent and the natural 
emphasis of a syllable ; and it may be maintained that the metrical 
accent is always present, but that it varies in force as it coincides 
with the natural emphasis, This is what I should call the artificial 
system. On the other hand; no accent except that of natural emphasis 
may be recognised. This I should call the natural system. It should 
be remembered, however, that the exigency of rhythm may sometimes 
require stress to be laid on a syllable in verse which it would not have 
in prose, For this the poet is responsible. The natural system simply 
professes to reproduce or stereotype his reading. 

The two systems may be exemplified in the following lines :— 

{a) Then tore | with bloo | dy ta | lon ¢he | vent plain | 

(6) Rocks, caves, | lakes, fens, | bogs, dens, | and shades | of death | 
(c) ’Tis sure | the hard | est sci] ence Zo forget | 

(d) Comfort, | my liege ; | why looks | your grace | so pale? | 

It is plain that all these lines depart from the typical 5-foot iambic 
metre, The natural system would describe the irregularity of (a) as 
consisting in an unaccented eighth and accented ninth syllable ; that of 
(4) as consisting in the accent on the first, third, and fifth syllables ; 
that of (c) in an unaccented eighth syllable ; that of (¢) in an accented 
first and unaccented second syllable. The artificial system maintains 
that in (a) the is accented though unemphatic, and ven¢ unaccented 
though emphatic ; that in (4) rocks, Jakes, and dogs are long in quantity, 
but unaccented ; that in (c) o is accented ; and in (@) the first syllable 
of comfort is emphatic but unaccented, and the second accented but 
unemphatic. In the Lessons the artificial system is that which is gene- 
rally followed, but in lines of the type (¢) it is abandoned for the 
natural system. The trochee is recognised as belonging to the iambic 
metre. But if this is so, why not recognise the spondee in lines of the 
type (4), and the pyrrhic in lines of the type (c)? The reason for calling 
comfort a trochee is that a good reader lays more stress on the first than 
on the second syllable. For the same reason the name of spondee 
must be conceded to the three feet, racks, caves; lakes, fens ; bigs, 





déns ; no good reader would make any difference in the stress he laid 
on the first and second syllables in each. I do not imagine any one 
would be fcund to dispute this, but perhaps the line— 

Kill, fire, | btirn, sldy, | let not | a trai | tor live | 


is a still stronger case in point. Similarly the fourth foot of (a) and (c) 
ought to be called pyrrhics. A good reader would, if anything, lay 
less stress on ¢he and ¢o than on the preceding syllables. 

Following, then, the natural system of accentuation, I should classify 
irregularities as arising from (a) excess, (+) defect, or (c) transposition of 
accent in the same foot. 

(2) Excess of accent is shown in the substitution of the spondee for 
the iambus. That this deserves at least as much attention as the sub- 
stitution of the trochee will appear from the examination of a few lines 
of Milton. Thus, in the first hundred lines of the Paradise Lost, I find 
forty-two spondees compared with twenty trochees ; and this prevalence 
of the spondaic rhythm greatly contributes to the stately and solemn 
tone of Milton’s poetry, 

(4) Defect of accent appears in the substitution of the pyrrhic for the 
iambus. The effect of this is to throw additional weight on the next 
emphatic syllable. 

(c) Transposition of accent appears in the substitution of the trochee 
for the iambus. In the Zessons two laws are laid down with regard to 
the use of the trochee in iambic metre: (1) that a trochee cannot 
follow upon a trochee, (2) that a pause or at all events a long syllable 
is necessary before a trochee. With regard to the former, it is stated 
that ‘‘ it is usual to quote as an exception Milton’s line, 

Unt | versal | reproach | far worse | to bear | , 
but that such a line would be a monstrosity, aad it is far more likely 
Milton pronounced universal.” If this were really the only line in 
Milton where the double trochee occurred, there might be some excuse 
for trying to explain it away, though it is hardly likely that the word 
universal, of which Todd quotes twenty other examples from Milton, 
all used with our present accent, could have been pronounced differ- 
ently in this one case.* But the fact is, this line is by no means an 
isolated case of the double trochee. Compare— 

P. L. vii. 518. Présent, | this to | his son | atidi | bly spake | 

P. L. vii. 533. Over | fish of | the sea | and fowl | of the air | 

P. L. iii. 750. fn their | triple | degrees ; | régions | to which | 

P. L. iii. 586. Shoots in | vtsi | ble vir | tue even | to the deep | 

[Unless this line is taken, as suggested above, with a mono- 
syllabic foot.] 

P. L. xi. 377. In the | wésions | of God. | It was a hill 

P.R. i.175 But to | vdnguish | by wis | dom hel | lish wiles | 

P.R. ii. 243. After | forty | days’ fas | ting had | remained | 
the last a much harsher line to my ear than that quoted ‘ Universal 
reproach,” &c. 

Nor is Milton alone among poets in his occasional use of the double 
trochee. Mr. Abbott (Shak. Gram. p. 329) quotes a few examples from 
Shakespeare, which might be largely increased ; and instances might 
be given from modern poets, as Tennyson, in the Coming of Arthur, 

Félt the | light of | her eyes | into | his life | . 

It seems therefore that there is no ground for the assertion that the 
iambic metre does not admit of the double trochee. At the worst it 
is allowable as an occasional discord to add richness to the general 





* Since writing the above, I have been reminded that the line— 
S. A. 175. Universally crowned with highest praises— 
cannot be read as a regular iambic line unless the second and fourth syllables of 
“universally” are accented. But I see no reason why we should try to read this 
as an iambic, more than other lines in the same chorus, ¢. g.— 
115. This, | this is he, | soft | ly a while | 
116. Let us not | break in | upon | him 
121. And by | himself | given o | ver— 
all of which seem to me to have an anapaestic rhythm, Or— 
329. Forthwith | how thou ought’st | to receive | him 
1707. A sec | ular bird | a | ges of lives | 
both of which (like 175) end a chorus, and the latter is preceded by a regular 5-foot 
iambic— : 
1706. And though | her bo | dy dies, | her fame | survives | . 
More than this; if we examine the strophe to which "5 belongs, I think we can 
have little doubt that Milton meant it to be anapaestic, like the 172nd line to which 
it corresponds :— : 


For him | I rec | kon not | in high | estate | 5 iam. 
Whom long | descent | of birth | 3 iamb. 
Or thé sphére | of for | tiine rais | es: Cf, 116, 329. 
But thee | whose strength | while vir | tue was | her mate | 5 es 
3 iamb. 


pe have | subdued | the earth | 
Univér | sall¥ crdWned | with high | ést pri | ses. 
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harmony. Even taken by itself it is not necessarily unmusical, and it 
is certainly forcible and expressive. Leigh Hunt singles out for special 
admiration the rhythm of the following Alexandrine— 
As the | Géd of | my life. | Why hath | he me | abhorred ? | 
To proceed to the consideration of the second law: no doubt the 
trochee sounds better if it follows a pause ; but this cannot be called a 


law, in the sense that it is strictly observed by the best poets. Thus 
Milton has— 


vi. 912. Yet fell, | remem | ber and | /¢ar Zo | transgress | 

v. 160. Before | thy fel | lows am | dé¢zous | to win | 

ii. 171%. And made | him bow | to the | géds of | his wives | 
ii, 180, Cast wan | ton eyes | on the | ddéughters | of men | 

- di. 405. And with | these words | his Zemp | ¢dtion | pursued | 
. ii. 428. Not dif | ficult | if thou | eérken | to me | . 


J. B. Mayor. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


The Mazzinian organ, La Roma del Popolo, for Feb. 22, con- 
tains a desponding review of M. Renan’s La Réforme intel- 
lectuelle et morale, by Signor Mazzini. He disapproves of the 
political inaction of the intellectual aristocracy of France, repre- 
sented by Ledru-Rollin, Louis Blanc, Edgar Quinet, &c., who 


might and should have directed the Parisian insurrection to a 
better end. 


G. L. Kriegk communicates to the Allgemeine Zeitung (Feb. 
29) what he calls “ An Autobiography of Gervinus,” a sketch 
written in 1829, which gives an interesting though brief account 
of the historian’s early intellectual history. His father was in 
middling circumstances, and insisted for some time upon the 
boy’s choosing some mercantile career, so as to retard the 
beginning of his university life. He expresses himself as grate- 
ful to the works of Hessemer and Jean Paul for rousing his 
dormant energies to life, even though they filled him for a time 
with wild poetical aspirations, and led him alternately to wish to 
become an actor, and to fancy himself in love with a girl he had 
never seen. At last, as he was trying to write a conscientious 
journal of his mental uncertainties, it suddenly dawned upon 
him that he had mistaken his vocation, that his mind was 
naturally critical, and that science would give him the satisfaction 
which he sought in vain in aesthetics with Hessemer, in morals 
with Jean Paul, and six weeks later, he writes again to the same 
friend (Kriegk) that he is at last “three-cornered,” and therefore 
happy and glad. 


K. Goedeke writes to the same paper (March 3) to protest, at 
least on his own behalf, against the often repeated complaint 
that North Germans neglect and misunderstand Grillparzer, and 
he communicates two letters he had received from the poet, who 
spoke of himself in 1869 as “his own critic, and seeing every- 
thing grey upon grey,” but grateful to Goedeke for expressing 
about his works just the thoughts which had directed and in- 
spired their composition. 








Chaucer tells us himself that his 7reatise on the Astrolabe 
was chiefly translated from Latin treatises on the subject. It 
has been discovered, by Mr. Bradshaw and Mr. Skeat, that the 
treatise which he has made most use of (as it accounts for 
nearly two-thirds of his work) is the Latin version entitled 
Compositio et Operatio Astrolabii, translated from the original 
of Messahala, or Macha-allah, an Arabian astronomer of the 
eighth century. MS. copies of this Latin text are probably 
numerous, as there are no less than five in Cambridge. 


Art and Archaeology. 





A PHYSICAL EXPLANATION OF TURNER'S 
LATER STYLE. 


A VERY remarkable lecture was delivered to a crowded audience 
at the Royal Institution, on Friday last, by Mr. Liebreich, 
ophthalmic surgeon and lecturer at St. Thomas’s Hospital, “ on 
the effects of certain faults of vision on painting, with special 
reference to Turner and Mulready.” He explained the changes 
in Turner’s later pictures as arising out of an alteration of 





Turner’s sight, produced by dimness in the crystalline lens. 
This dimness developed itself during the last twenty years of 
Turner’s life, and caused, in the first instance, a diffusion of 
light, which gives to his pictures —— after 1831 a peculiar 
blueish haze in the lighted parts of the canvas, contrasting too 
strongly with the surrounding portions in shadow. After the 
year 1833, a limited opacity develops itself in the crystalline 
lens, the effect of which is to give a vertical direction to 
that diffusion of light. The consequence of this further and 
more serious modification is a vertical streakiness in the pic- 
tures. Every illuminated point in nature was transformed on 
the picture into a vertical line, which is the longer in_pro- 
portion to the intensity of the light of the point in nature, Thus, 
e.g. there proceeds from the sun in the centre of a picture a 
vertical yellow streak, dividing it into two entirely distinct 
halves, which are not connected by any horizontal line. But 
even less illuminated objects, like houses or figures, form con- 
siderably elongated streaks of light. In this manner, therefore, 
houses that stand near the water or people in a boat, blend so 
entirely with their own reflections in the water that the hori- 
zontal line of demarcation between house and water, or boat and 
water, entirely disappears, and all becomes a conglomeration of 
vertical lines. The lecturer maintained that everything abnor- 
mal in the shape of objects in the drawing, and even in the 
colouring of the pictures of that period, may be explained by 
this vertical diffusion of light. It was only during the last years 
of Turner’s life that the dimness of his crystalline lens had 
increased to such an extent that it prevented him from seeing 
even his own pictures correctly. This alone is sufficient to 
account for the strangeness of their appearance, quite apart from 
any consideration of the state of his mind. In proof of this 
view, a very remarkable experiment was here introduced by the 
lecturer. A small copy on glass had been prepared of Turner’s 
picture of Venice (1833), painted from sketches taken in Venice 
in 1829, before the painter’s eyesight had begun to alter. This 
copy was then placed in a magic-lantern, and thrown upon a 
screen. By the addition then to the lantern of an optical con- 
trivance simulating the subsequent defect in Turner’s eye, the 
whole picture was transformed into the Venice which Turner 
saw on his second visit in 1839 ; the resemblance to his pictures 
painted after this date was certainly very striking. By the same 
contrivance an ordinary tree was transformed into a Turneresque 
tree, &c. 

The lecturer then explained the influence of other more 
frequently occurring anomalies of sight on painting, especially of 
myopia, hypermetropia, and astigmatism, as well as that of 
colour-blindness, and proceeded in the second place to discuss 
a change perceptible in Mulready’s later paintings. In the 
latter part of his life Mulready’s crystalline lens became yellow, 
and therefore absorbed a certain small quantity of blue light. 
To understand the effect of this yellow discoloration, the 
best means is to look for a long time through a yellow glass. 
In the first moment we see all yellow; but soon the retina is 
dulled by the yellow light, and therefore the aspect of nature 
becomes again correct; not so the aspect of a picture: in a 
picture the intensity of light is so infinitely smaller that the 
quantity of blue light, completely absorbed by the yellow glass, 
cannot fail to be remarked even in such places of the picture as 
are painted with the intensest blue ; while smaller quantities of 
blue pigment are not seen at all because they have been com- 
pletely absorbed by the yellow glass. In this way we compre- 
hend how it was possible that Mulready, in his later years, saw 
nature quite correctly, but his picture too yellow, and that he 
therefore painted it too blue, not, as is generally believed, too 
purple. If we look through the yellow glass at his later pictures, 
we see that all their faults disappear ; the blue shadow of the 
flesh becomes grey, the purple face becomes naturally red, the 
glaring blue of draperies is softened. That we really, by means 
of this yellow glass, see his later pictures as Mulready saw them 
himself, is proved by applying it to the latter of two pictures, both 
in South Kensington Museum, representing the same subject 
(“Brother and Sister,” or “ Pinching the Ear”), the one painted 
in 1836, the other twenty-one years later. 

After having explained that Turner, in consequence of what 
was really the beginning of cataract, saw nature changed, his pic- 
ture, however, correct ; that Mulready, through his yellowish lens, 
saw nature correct, but the colour of his picture changed ; that 
another painter alluded to in the course of the lecture, in conse- 
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quence of his astigmatic eye, saw distant objects elongated in a 
vertical direction, while the painting on his canvas, on the con- 
trary, was enlarged in a horizontal direction ;—Mr. Liebreich ex- 
plained the means by which such defects might be corrected, 
and concluded by saying that artists and art-critics ought to 
make the results of scientific investigations their own. In this 
way art-critics will often obtain explanations of certain changes 
in the style of painters, and artists avoid the inward struggles 
and disappointments which often arise through the difference of 
their own perceptions and that of the majority of the public. 

The lecture will appear zw extenso in the April number of 
Macmillan’s Magazine. 





CORNEILLE-PIERRE BOCK. 


A MEMOIR of Corneille-Pierre Bock, by M. Alfred de Reumont, 
has just been reprinted from the Annuaire de 1’ Académie royale 
dé Belgique, of which society Dr. Bock was an associate. Dr. 
Bock was born at Aix-la-Chapelle in 1804. After having pro- 
secuted his academical studies at Bonn, at Heidelberg, and at 


Freiburg im Breisgau, he spent some time in Italy following up_ 


researches in classical and Christian archaeology. His first 
public post was that of professor extraordinary in the university 
of Marburg, to which he was named in 1821. But in 1834 the 
university was so disturbed by the serious antagonism between 
the elector and his subjects that Dr. Bock, then professor ordi- 
nary, felt his position no longer tenable, and resigned his chair. 
He next settled in Brussels, which he quitted after the death of 
his wife for Stuttgart, and finally fixed himself at Freiburg in 
the Breisgau. He was then named honorary professor in the 
philosophical faculty, and the lectures which he delivered in this 
capacity were always fully attended. They dealt chiefly with 
the history of art, but embraced that of literature and politics. 
The subjects of some of his most important courses were the 
history of the last days of the Eastern empire ; that of the Ico- 
noclastic emperors ; and the origin of Christian art in its relation 
to classic work. It is to be regretted that, though he devoted 
all his life to special study, Dr. Bock has not published nor 
finished a single work of any length, so that his reputation even 
with the learned public is by no means that to which his con- 
siderable acquirements should have entitled him. In respect to 
the topography and archaeology of early Christian Rome, Con- 
stantinople, and Alexandria, he had amassed, in long years of 
labour, a fund of erudition which is now, it is feared, lost to-the 
world. Though he has left numerous MSS. they are in a most 
unsatisfactory state, overloaded with corrections, and written in 
a hand.which it is extremely difficult to decipher. His con- 
tributions to periodical literature and to the publications of 
societies were throughout his life incessant. All dealt with 
points connected with the history and archaeology of art. M. de 
Reumont closes his memoir with a brief account of some of the 
most important. They appeared for the most part in the Bui- 
letins de T Académie royale de Belgique, the Fahrbiicher des 
Vereins von Alterthumsfreunden im Rheinlande, the Christ- 
liche Kunstblatter, and the Niederrheinisches Fahrbuch fiir 
Geschichte und Kunst. Dr. Bock was but sixty-six years old 
when he died on the 18th October, 1870. 





ART NOTES. 





C. J. Cavalucci gives a curious account (in the Gazzefia 
uffiziale) of the discussions which have been held respecting 
the site of Michelangelo’s “ David.” In January 1503 (0. S.), 
when the statue was just completed, a council of artists and 
citizens met to discuss the question; Giuliano da Sangallo 
opined that the marble would perish by exposure to the weather, 
and that the “ David” should therefore be placed in the middle 
arch of the Loggia dei Signori; Lionardo da Vinci, Piero di 
Cosimo, and others voted on the same side; Salvestro, a 
jeweller, and Filippino Lippi thought that the artist should be 
consulted and his opinion followed ; Botticelli thought either in 
the Loggia or by the side of S. Maria del Fiore would be best ; 
we are not told how Ghirlandajo, Perugino, and Lorenzo di 
Credi voted. The fears of Giuliano da Sangallo have now, after 
more than three centuries, been proved to be well founded, and 
experts express great anxiety as to the safety of the statue if it 
is left longer exposed to the action of frost and rain, an almost 





imperceptible crack in the left leg of the figure being especially 
dangerous. The statue is now enclosed by substantial scaffold- 
ing, and its removal is settled upon, though its future place is 
uncertain ; probably the Accademia delle belle Arti will be 
enriched with it. cabiigneisaainipjian 


The Lille Museum has again enriched itself by the acquisition 
of two considerable paintings. One is a remarkable specimen 
of the work of Simon van der Does ; the other, a very valuable 
example of Pierre Verelst, a native of Antwerp, who was dean of 
the painters’ guild at the Hague in 1660, and was one of the 
most distinguished disciples of Adrian van Ostade. 


The illustrated catalogues for the sales of MM. Michel de 
Tretaigne, Pereire, and Paturle, may be obtained on application 
to M. Francois Petit, 7, Rue Saint-Georges, Paris. 


At the sale of Etienne Arago, the Louvre Museum acquired 
the “ Environs of Vincennes,” by Etienne Moreau, for 2050 fr. ; 
and the “ Terrace at Versailles,” a very beautiful example of 
Bonnington, for 3050 fr. 


On the occasion of the excavations made lately at Pompeii, by 
the direction of Signor Fiorelli, in the presence of the Grand- 
duchess Olga, a table in Greek marble was discovered, decorated 
by painted figures, which are supposed to represent a-scene from 
the Niobe. There were also found several bronze vases, and a 
rudder of bronze, supposed to have belonged to a statue of Fortune. 


A worthy monument to the memory and honour of Ingres has 
just been erected in the great hall on the ground floor of the 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts at Paris. A stele in white marble, designed 
by Duban, has received the bronze bust executed by M. Guil- 
laume. On the base of the stele two medallions are sculptured, 
those of Ingres’ two pupils, Hippolyte Flandrin and Simart. 


A third and revised edition of the catalogue of the picture 
gallery at Oldenburg has just appeared. In the preface, the 
director, Herr von Alten, gives full particulars as to the general 
formation of the collection by successive grand-dukes. But the 
important feature of the work is the reproduction in an appendix 
of the different monograms and signatures which occur on the 
various paintings. It is hardly possible to over-estimate the 
value to students of catalogues executed in this thorough way, 
catalogues which really give us reliable materials. 


The Xieler Zeitung for December 1871 contains an article 
by Professor Klaus Groth, which is nominally a review of Dr. 
Hermann Grimm’s recent publication Zehn ausgewahilte Essays 
etc., but actually a very interesting commentary upon the notice 
of Asmus Jacob Carstens, which formed one of these ten essays. 
The account which it contains of the bygone interest and taste 
in art of the Schleswig-Holsteiners, an interest and taste which 
found perhaps its highest expression in the marvellous wood- 
carvings of Bruggemann, wi!l be information to most, and has 
especial value as aid to us in tracing the line of Carstens’ artistic 
descent. 


A terracotta vase has been recently brought to light from the 
bottom of the Seine. It contained several small coins of 
Philippe le Bel, and a fine medal in gold which represents Phi- 
lippe le Bel holding a sceptre in his right hand, and a fleur-de- 
dis in his left. The reverse is a cross which divides the inscrip- 
tion, and is surrounded by four fleurs-de-lis. 


M. Beulé opened his course of archaeology at the Bibliothtque 
Nationale on the 20th of February. The subject was “Une 
maison pompéinne.” ——— 


M. René Ménard concludes his excellent notice of the Pereire 
collection in the Chronigue des Arts for February 18th. 


J. E. Millais, R.A., has recently executed a portrait of Sir 


! James Paget, which is one of the most masterly pieces of 
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painting which have ever come from the hand even of this most 
masterly painter. Sir James is represented at half-length ; he 
is lecturing ; on the slate behind him he has just chalked the 
fracture which is his text. Mr. Millais attended the class on one 
occasion to see Sir James in the act, and whatever Mr. Millais 
has seen he has a supreme power of painting. A full-length 
portrait of the Marquis of Westminster is also, in spite of pink, 
and in spite of the figure looking somewhat unsubstantial, a 
highly satisfactory achievement. It seems exacting, rather than 
just, to demand yet more of one who gives us so much. But, in 
face of this magnificent sleight of hand, rises up the recollection 
of the exquisite workmanship of some of Mr. Millais’ earlier 
work, the lingering traces of which seem now to be fast disap- 
pearing, and we ask that Mr. Millais should give us yet again, 
as perhaps he alone can, the touch of colour carrying on its edge 
that drawing without which the freest handling degenerates into 
mere smudges of the brush. 


Mr. Huth has just purchased two paintings by Mr. Watts, R.A.: 
the “ Daphne,” which was exhibited at the Royal Academy in 
1870; and “The Three Graces,” a picture which is a very 
charming and refined example of this artist’s treatment of 
female form. 


We have received with much regret the announcement of the 
recent death of M. Riocreux, the custodian of the Musée de la 
Manufacture de Sévres. M. Riocreux had attained the ripe age 
of eighty-four. His name is well-known in this country as the 
author, in conjunction with M. Brongniart, of the valuable 
Description méthodique du Musée céramique de la Manufacture 
de Stvres. 


The engravings which were stolen from the library of the 
Louvre, a few days before the final struggle of the Commune, 
have turned up in a shop in the Rue Lafitte. The police got 
scent of the person by whom they were sold, and have seized a 
professional thief, who at once made full confession. 


The projected restorations of St. Mark’s at Venice are exciting 
dread and anger throughout the whole world of archaeology and 


art. The municipal council having destroyed—z.e. restored— 
Torcello, and inflicted much irreparable damage on other precious 
monuments, intends finally to-set to work on St. Mark’s, Salviati 
is to cook up the mosaics, the gilding is to be entirely renewed, 
the floor to be levelled up, &c. But can nothing be done to 
avert this catastrophe? Ignorance, not intentional vandalism, 
is directing the efforts of the council, and if appeal were made 
from proper quarters, they might perhaps stay their hands, and 
eventually this restoring fever might pass over. We have seen 
it ravage England and France, and, in watching its course, we 
have felt that what was lost was as nothing provided only Italy 
might escape. And now, whilst we sit still, zealous renovators 
approach St. Mark’s. Such matters as these are commonly 
most at heart with those who can bring least time or power to 
serve them. But surely some one, lacking neither power nor 
will, might be found—say, for instance, Lord Stanhope—who 
might initiate here an effective protest against the wholesale 
degradation of one of the chief monuments of Europe. 


Professor Dr. Anton Springer has accepted the Professorship 
of “Kunst- und Kulturgeschichte” in the new University of 
Strasburg. 


In a letter to the Betblatt sur Zeitschrift fiir bildende Kunst 
for February 23, Dr. Max Allihn demonstrates the untenable- 
ness of the theory recently put forth by Herr Bergau as to the 
interpretation of the Diirer composition commonly known as 
the “ Vier Hexen.” Herr Bergau maintains that the bullet on the 
table is the apple of Discord ; that the “O. G. H.” which has 
been taken to stand at one time for “o geliebte Hexe,” at 
another for “o Gott hilf,” means really “ Olympischer Gétter- 
hader”! that three of the witches are Juno, Minerva, and 
Venus, and that the fourth must be Paris, because she is remark- 
ably small-hipped and small-breasted. As to this last pecu- 
liarity, Dr. Allihn very correctly remarks that small breasts and 
narrow hips were points in the most esteemed type of female 





beauty in the sixteenth century, and he might have added that 
in all the best periods of art artists have invariably approached 
as nearly as possible to the male type whilst accentuating the 
distinctive peculiarities of female form. 


An exhibition of the works of Henri Regnault is in course of 
preparation at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. 


A pupil of Hippolyte Flandrin, M, Perrodin, has just com- 
pleted, in the church of Notre Dame de Paris, an important 
series of paintings. In the chapel of the Virgin behind the 
choir he has executed six compositions, the subjects of which 
are taken from the life of the patroness of the church.. In the 
south transept, above the altar, M. Perrodin has depicted the 
Annunciation and the Assumption ; in the arcades are twelve 
sacred personages, connected either with her life or worship. 
The martyrdom of St. Stephen is painted in the north transept, 
and in the arcades twelve saints, who were of the clergy of 
Paris. The artist has also decorated the inside of the doors 
of the “armoire aux chasses” with eight subjects from the 
history of St. Louis. 


The Académie des Beaux-Arts has decided, in accordance 
with other sections of the Institut, that each of its members 
shall contribute a month’s salary towards the work of the 
liberation of the French territory. The French artists have 
been for some time past actively engaged in organizing com- 
mittees amongst themselves to receive contributions in money, 
or in works of art. The Comité Directeur published its circular 
in the Moniteur universel of February 25, and fresh names and 
fresh particulars are given every week in the Chronique des Arts. 


The principal event of the Paturle sale was the contest between 
the agents of the museums of New York and Neufchatel for the 
“ Pécheurs de l’Adriatique.” This picture was the last painted 
by the unfortunate Leopold Robert, a native of Neufchatel. It 
was executed in Venice, and was despatched to France early in 
1835, but arrived too late for the “ Salon,” and shortly after this, 
on the 20th March, he committed suicide. An exhibition of his 
works was organized during the same year at Neufchatel by his 
brother, Aurel Robert. His nephew, M. de Meuron, was the 
agent sent by his native town to secure for their museum the 
last work of their distinguished fellow-citizen. The biddings ran 
high, but it is supposed that, on learning the state of the case, 
the New York agent ceded the point, and the picture became 
the property of the canton for the sum of 83,000 fr. A fine 
example of Troyon, “ Animaux fuyant lorage,” went for 63,000 
fr. The well-known “Anes au repos,” by Decaips, was knocked 
down to M. Yriarte, after a spirited contest with the New York 
agent, for 51,500 fr. Scheffer’s “ Marguerite 4 léglise” fetched 
40,000 fr. There seems, however, to have been a general sense 
of disappointment when the numerous paintings preserved in 
this collection, and held to have been the masterpieces of this 
artist, faced the blaze of common day. The mode is past. 


Dr. Franz Bock, of Aachen, has just brought out, in conjunc- 
tion with Mr. Willemsen, an archaeological historical description 
of Die mittelalterlichen Kunst- und Religuienschatze zu Maest- 
richt aufbewahrt in den chemaligen Stiftskirchen des heil. 
Servatius. The book is amply illustrated with woodcuts. 


We learn from the report for 1871 of the committee of the 
Germanischen National-Museum at Niirnberg, that they re- 
ceived during the past year, amongst other gifts, the important 
portrait by Albrecht Diirer, of Hieronymus Holzschuber, which 
has been presented by the Holzschuber family, in whose hands 
it has remained up to the present day. 


The Hodshon picture gallery at Amsterdam comes to the 
hammer about the middle of April. It consists of twenty-five 
fine examples of the Dutch and Flemish schools in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, amongst which occur the names of 
Jan Steen, Van Dyck, Dow, Hobbema, Polter, and Ruisdael. 
The catalogue is on the point of appearing. 
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The Gazette des Beaux-Arts for the present month contains 
an article entitled “A propos d’un portrait politique,” which 
narrates, from authentic documents, “extraits des archives du 
Saint-Office, qui sont & la Bibliothéque,” a curious episode from 
the combat in-which the court of Rome engaged to prevent the 


success of the candidature of Henry IV. These documents. 


relate the prosecutions instituted against certain persons who 
had engraved in Rome a portrait of the “pretended king of 
Navarre.” The facts in themselves are not unworthy notice, 
but they derive especial interest from the fact that the chief 
offender was Philippe Thomassin, the most celebrated of the 
“ graveurs troyens.” The most zealous researches have hitherto 
failed to bring to light the date of his birth, which is now settled 
beyond dispute, for in his deposition, taken June 12, 1590, he 
says, he is the son of Jean Thomassin, native of Troyes in 
Champagne, and aged twenty-nine years.—The “Vue générale 
de Yart chinois” is concluded.—The publication of documents 
relating to the arts during the Commune is continued.—M. Henri 
Lavoix contributes an entertaining chapter on the “ Portraits of 
Moliére.”—M. René Ménard begins a notice of the Institution 
of South Kensington, and M. Champfleury reviews the Biblio- 
phile Society’s edition of the E/oge de la Folie, which has just 
appeared, accompanied by a careful and spirited reproduction 
i Holbein’s original designs. 








The magnificent bust of Voltaire by Houdon, which was sold 
at the Broderip sale for 665 guineas, became the property of 
Mr. Alfred Morrison. 





On comparing the recent translation of Dr. A. Woltmann’s 
Holbein and his Time with the original, it will be found that 
the work has been in parts quite remodelled by the author, and 
that in some respects he has materially improved upon the form 
of the German book. Unfortunately the results of the last two 
years’ discoveries, which have materially added to our know- 
ledge of the Holbein family, have not been incorporated into 
the translation, and the suppression of the catalogue of works 
makes the English volume quite useless to students. 





The scope and intention of Mr. Eastlake’s History of the 
Gothic Revival is announced on the title-page, where he defines 
it as “an attempt to show how the Gothic style which lingered 
in England during the two last centuries has since been encou- 
raged and developed.” With this object in view, his work opens 
with a description of some of the more notable phases of the sur- 
vival of Gothic design—firstly, in the common and vernacular 
specimens of architecture which, though later in date than the 
introduction of the renaissance spirit into England, exhibit un- 
mistakable characteristics of an unbroken Gothic tradition ; and 
secondly in the Gothic works of Sir Christopher Wren. The con- 
spicuous announcement above quoted would naturally lead us to 
expect a more thorough and exhaustive treatment of the inter- 
mediate styles ; and few subjects could be more interesting than 
a discussion by a thoroughly competent writer, educated by an 
intimate acquaintance with buildings rather than with docu- 
ments, of the gradual encroachment of the later on the earlier 
style, and its own adaptations and developments, which terminated 
on the one hand in a predominance which was never absolute 
(the conquered style from time to time re-asserting itself by a 
recognisable reversion), and on the other, in the formation of astyle 
which was to the greatest possible extent national and vernacular. 
Some portion of the discussion which we have suggested might 
perhaps reasonably beconsidered beyond the present writer’s scope, 
-but, from any point of view, this portion 3 his work is very in- 
adequate. The history of thedevelopment of antiquarianism (which 
should have been more clearly defined as a mere development 
of a special phase of a study which existed previously) brings 
the writer to the well-known epoch of Horace Walpole, whose 
literary and artistic mediaevalism, together with the products of 
the fashion which he set, is discussed at greater length than the 
importance or interest of the topic appears to deserve, seeing 
that no attempt is made to give any intellectual significance to 
this strange development. A similar defect is evident in the 
treatment of the later revival in the time, and in connection with 
the influence, of Sir Walter Scott. Atthis period, atleast, the revival 
-of Gothic architecture was distinctly the result of intellectual 








changes of the widest extent and of the deepest possible import. 
From this to our own period, the history of Gothic architeeture 
is one of unbroken and almost unchecked development, and ‘in 
this more modern portion of his subject, Mr. Eastlake appears 
to be more at home—so much so that for mere facts he leaves 
little to be desired. For criticism it is otherwise. The criticism 
of contemporaries involves considerable embarrassment ; and the 
means which Mr. Eastlake has adopted of solving the difficulty 
—that, namely, of modifying a lengthened panegyric of pretty 
even complexion by an occasional common-place exception— 
though no doubt safe, is scarcely profitable. His collocation of 
descriptions and illustrations will, however, give those who possess 
the necessary interest and capacity the means of forming theories 
of their own as to the tendencies of our own architectural period. 
While feeling grateful for this attempt to fill a gap in our art 
literature, we do not consider the present work to have attained 
a sufficiently high standard, either literary or critical, to merit 
more prolonged discussion. It is, in fact, littke more than a 
compilation from somewhat obvious literary sources ; whereas a 
really valuable work on this and cognate subjects should, in the 
first place, be founded on an acquaintance with stone rather than 
paper, and, in the second place, should embrace a thorough 
acquaintance with the intellectual changes implied in changes of 
external fashion. 








New Publications. 


CoteripcE, H. J. (S. J.) Life and Letters of St. Francis Xavier, 


Vol. I. (Quarterly Series.) Burns and Oates. 

LAMARTINE, Alphonse de. Twenty-five Years of my Life, Translated 
by Lady Herbert. Bentley. 

MEISSNER, J. Untersuchungen iiber Shakespeare’s Sturm. Dessau: 
Reissner. 

Mezikres, A. W. Goethe, les ceuvres expliquées par la vie, 1749- 
1795. Paris: Didier. 

MILTON, John, Autobiography of. Ed. by Rev. James J..G, Graham. 
Longmans. 

Morris, R., and SKEAT, W. Specimens of Early English. Vol. IL, 
A.D, 1298-1393. Clarendon Press. 

NAGANANDA; or, The Joy of the Snake-World. A Buddhist Drama, 
Translated with explanatory notes by Palmer Boyd, with introduction 
by Prof. Cowell. Triibner. 

Ratston, W. R. S. The Songs of the Russian People. 
Green, 


Rocers, J. E, T. Bacchae of Euripides translated into verse. Parker. 
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Physical Science. 


Stricker’s Handbook of Histology. [Handbuch der Lehre von den © 
Geweben des Menschen und der Thiere, unter Mitwirkung herausge- 
geben von S. Stricker. 1870-1.] Leipzig: Engelmann. 


Durinc the thirty and odd years which have passed since 
Schwann published his famous essay, the science of Histology 
has progressed with most remarkable rapidity. Perhaps it 
would be more accurate to say that our knowledge of histo- 
logical facts, our acquaintance with the details of the micro- 
scopical and so-called ultimate structure of living beings has 
become immensely extended. The admirable recent im- 
provements in the microscope, the skilful or fortunate use of 
staining and hardening reagents, the possibility of carrying 
on microscopical observations at all manners of times and 
in all kinds of places, the exquisite pleasure, the charm of 
a satisfied curiosity which comes from the study of the deli- 
cate and fantastic patterns of animal and vegetable tissues 
—these and other causes have led to the accumulation of 
memoir upon memoir and of fact upon fact. But while the 
knowledge of particulars has come, wisdom has lingered ; 
the insight into general laws has moved but slowly, or even 
stood still, if not actually gone back. Of the rank and file 
of histologists we might almost say that the breadth of their 
views has been in direct ratio to the focal length of 
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their lenses, year by year diminishing in arithmetical pro- 
gression. There have been many, perhaps too many, ani- 
mated controversies, but these have been for the most part 
factitious. and unreal, while the efforts after a larger grasp 
have been few and far between. When, therefore, it was 
announced some two years or more ago that “ all the talents” 
of Germany were about to join under Stricker’s leadership 
to write a new Handbook of Histology, the hope sprang up 
that a work might result which should mark the beginning 
of a new era in histology, and breathe a spirit of unity 
into a body of disconnected facts. 

We cannot say that this hope has been fulfilled. With 
all respect to the many praiseworthy labours of the Viennese 
histologist, the production of himself and his fellow-workers, 
the last part of which has.just reached us, shows that he 
does not possess the peculiar qualifications for so important 
a task as that of editing such a volume. It was within his 
choice either=to select such writers as would, without further 
oversight on his part, do their respective works in such a way 
as to construct a congruent whole, or by constant editorial 
action to have fitted together the unequal segments. Neither 
of these has he done ; indeed in an exceedingly zaive preface 
he simply flings over all such graver duties. 

The various writers seem to have had no definite standard 
whatever set before them. Some of the contributions are 
just what all the articles in such a work ought to have been : 
exhaustive but concise and critical expositions of the present 
state of our knowledge concerning the subjects in hand, the 
author’s individual views being not concealed but subordi- 
nated to the views generally held, or at least not made pre- 
dominant. Such are the articles of Max Schultze on the 
Retina and on the Structural Elements of the Nervous 
System. “These are very clearly written, are not too long, 
embody all the important points of the author’s own re- 
searches, and yet distinguish very successfully between the 
actual known and the hypothetical or probable, and may be 
studied with profit both by the young student who knows 
little or nothing of the subject, and by the working his- 
tologist who is already acquainted with Max Schultze’s 
original memoirs, Very similar in general scope and work 
is Waldeyer’s article on the Auditory Nerve and Cochlea, 
thus contrasting favourably with the preceding one by 
Riidinger on the Membranous Labyrinth, which is singu- 
larly lacking in expository power. Somewhat differing from 
these longer articles, in as much as they deal with quite special 
points, but still characterized by the same good qualities, are 
the articles by Briicke on Muscle in Polarized Light, and 
by Kiihne on Nerve and Muscle Fibre. The title of the 
latter should however rather have been “ On the Ending 
of Nerves in Muscles ;” and we see here in a very marked 
manner the editorial deficiencies. Kiihne’s paper deals only 
with the terminations of the nerves in muscles, and deals 
with the subject, as on such a matter of detail might be 
expected, from his own point of view; Briicke’s article 
treats of the appearances presented by muscle under po- 
larized light. Both papers would have been extremely valu- 
able as ‘adjuncts to a general exposition of the structure 
of striated muscle; but this, perhaps the most important 
subject in the whole range of Histology is, marvellous to 
say, absent. 

More than half the fourth part is taken up with an article 
by Meynest on the Mammalian Brain. This is in great 
measure a monograph embodying the author’s own views 
on the subject, and as one of a series of similar mono- 
graphs would have .been a valuable memoir in its right 
place. But to speak of it as an expository treatise would 
be a jest. Writing in exceedingly bad German, and in as 
twisted and matted a style as it was ever our misfortune 





to meet with, the author complicates the difficulty of an 
already sufficiently complex subject with further and needless 
perplexities of his own making. 

Several, we might say very many, of the articles have a 
fault of quite a different kind; the writer’s individuality, 
instead of being in excess, is not sufficiently prominent—the 
result being a certain flabbiness and want of tone. Such 
for instance is the contribution of Rollett on the Blood. 
Perhaps no one subject in the whole work afforded larger 
scope for decisive handling; but Rollett’s article is loaded 
with detail without being exhaustive, enters into a variety 
of theories without the safeguard of a searching criticism, 
is an industrious compilation of real or supposed facts with- 
out perspective, and what appreciation of size it shows, is in 
the direction of magnifying unduly the most recent novelties 
from the newest physiological laboratory. 

A similar want of judgment concerning the relative im- 
portance of various topics must, too, we fear, be laid to the 
charge of the editor himself. 

The article on the Cornea is of inordinate length, appa- 
rently for the reason that of late years corneal research has. 
been the fashion among young histologists, so that histo- 
logical journals are seldom continued for many numbers 
without a paper on the cornea. On the other hand the 
articles by Hering and Ludvig on the Liver and Kidneys. 
respectively, which together occupy fewer pages than does 
the cornea alone, to a certain extent suffer because the 
writers have evidently been anxious to confine themselves 
within fixed limits. The article by Pfliiger on the Salivary 
Glands is longer than either Hering’s or Ludvig’s ; and while 
every one is very glad that Pfliiger should have such an 
opportunity of expounding his own particular views, the 
length of space given to him is out of proportion to the 
relative importance of his topic, compared with that of 
the two articles just mentioned. Had it been worth while 
to undertake the labour of such a book with the knowledge: 
thatit could only last a few years, the plan of giving up 
space to what may be called in a certain sense topics of 
the day would have been intelligible enough, But the 
editor surely had the ambition that this book should last for 
many years at least; and in such a case to stint matters of 
lasting value for the sake of enlarging on questions whose 
interest is emphatically of to-day, and may prove quite 
transitory, shows want of judgment. 

But it may be we wrong the editor in laying this charge 
at his door; his plan has been, perhaps, to have no plan at 
all, and hence each contributor has taken just such space as 
he pleased. The older tried writers have accordingly drawn 
away towards the golden line of silence, while the younger 
writers have written without restraint. 

In some however of the articles contributed—or rather in 
reference to some of the topics treated of by the younger 
coadjutors—one would have gladly seen a greater amount 
of matter. We cannot but regard it as error to have left 
such an important matter, for instance, as that of the 
placenta to be written up, “unter Stricker’s Leitung,” by an 
investigator whose chief qualification seems to be that the 
organ in question has been selected by him as the field of 
his Erstlingsarbeit. "The subject in consequence, by no 
means of least importance, has been very imperfectly treated, 
as will be recognised at once when it is stated that all the 
writer knew or thought worthy of mention about the placenta 
is comprised without compression in ¢hree pages of a work 
in which the cornea occupies more than fifty. ; 

The articles which we have selected for special mention 
may be regarded as typical of so many classes in which all 
the contributions may be arranged according to their value 
and character ; and it will be evident from what we have: 
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said that the publication of this Handbook of Histology does 
in a certain sense mark an opportunity lost. The work is 
not, what we hoped it might have been, a general exposition 
exhaustive in character, and yet manifesting a bold grasp 
and clear critical insight ; it is not a series of original mono- 
graphs, a few of which might become classical and thus the 
whole remain valuable; it is not a text-book to put into 
the hands of a learner, being in this respect less useful than 
KOlliker’s work and far below Sharpey’s treatise ; but it is a 
collection of essays very diverse in value and dissimilar in 
bent, and, except that it does nominally embrace the whole 
range of Histology, might almost have been published under 
the title of an Archiv without the editor’s intention being 
recognised. 

Regarded indeed as an Archiv it does fulfil very important 
functions, justifying perhaps the labour bestowed on the 
English translation which Mr. Power has undertaken for 
the New Sydenham Society. It gives a very vivid picture 
of the immense histological activity going on in Germany 
_ at the present moment; it brings before the reader all the 
latest information, shows him all the lines of enquiry which 
are being worked, makes him thoroughly acquainted with all 
the various controversies now raging, and if English work 
has perhaps been a little neglected by the various writers (if 
for instance the name of our most active successful micro- 
scopist, Dr. Beale, occupies greater space in the foot-notes 
than the facts which he has observed in the text), it is perhaps 
scarcely the part of an English reviewer to complain. 

Of the intrinsic value of the various controversies which 
go so far to swell the volume, in what way they will probably 
end, which in each debated part is grain and which is chaff, 
it does not become a single critic to speak in a judicial spirit. 
It is his duty to report that the whole field is vexed with 
many eddies and crossing currents, and that it should have 
been the duty of the editor to show that there was also a 
general stream in a given direction, and to have made it 
clear what that direction was. MICHAEL FOSTER. 





Scientific Notes. 





Geography. 


The Region of Mount Vitos in Central Turkey.—Dr. F. von 
Hochstetter, the geologist of the north island of New Zealand, pub- 
lishes in Petermann’s Mittheilungen the results of his geographical and 
geological researches made during 1869, in the district surrounding Mount 
Vitos. Though classic ground, and the source country of rivers described 
by Thucydides and Strabo, the region has remained up to the present 
time a blank in the exact topography of Europe. Dr. Hochstetter ac- 
companied a large party of engineers and surveyors, whose object was 
the selection of a route for the central line of the future railway network 
of Turkey, and used this opportunity of collecting valuable material for 
the construction of the large scale map (of an area of about 4500 square 
miles of country) published with his memoir. A notable feature of the 
map is the great number of elevations above sea-level, determined by 
levelling and barometer, which are marked onit. The Vitos, a huge 
mass of syenite, rising to a height of 7600 feet, stands midway between 
the Rilo Dagh and the Balkan, and may be considered the central 
point of Turkey, being the source mountain of four of its chief rivers. 
It bears the same relation to Sofia, the capital of southern Bulgaria, as 
Vesuvius does to Naples, or Table Mountain to Cape Town, and is 
weather prophet for the whole region; when the mists collect into 
clouds round its summit-plateau in summer, refreshing showers water 
the plain of Sofia ; when a white snow-cap appears in winter, heavy 
storms are expected in the lowland. The magnificent view commanded 
by the summit, and the ease with which the mountain is ascended, will 
doubtless make Mount Vitos the Rigi of Turkey as soon as the district 
is opened up by railways. The famed iron-country round Samakov, 
south of the Vitos, will also become accessible, and this has been con- 
sidered a point of great national importance by the Turkish govern- 
ment; from the peculiar character of the distribution of the mineral, 
however, Dr. Hochstetter does not anticipate any great future develop- 
ment of this industry. The iron ore occurs as grains of magnetite in 








the syenite which extends over a vast area, and is collected at weirs 

intercepting the mountain*torrents which wash it from its matrix, 
Arctic Regions.—Dr. Petermann has collected and published in the 
Mittheilungen the results of those expeditions of last year which took 
the direction of Spitzbergen, extracted from journals kept in np less 
than thirteen vessels, and gives in a memoir the history of the dis- 
covery of Gillis and King Carl Lands to the north-east of Spitzbergen ; 
each subject is illustrated with most admirable charts. The map of the 
sea-bed round Spitzbergen is specially interesting, showing clearly the 
limits and the steep outward slopes of the great submarine plateau on 
which the archipelago rests. A great point in the work of last year 
was the discovery and survey, by Mr. Leigh Smyth and his Norwegian 
sailing-master, Captain Ulve, of a hitherto unsuspected extension of the 
north-east land of Spitzbergen, proving it to stretch three degrees 
farther eastward than the supposed coast, and nearly doubling the 
extent of land hitherto shown upon the map. ‘The additions made to 
our knowledge of the temperatures of the sea in these regions, both at 
its surface and at various depths, are likewise of great importance. 
Generally, Mr. Leigh Smyth found the water colder below than on the 
surface ; but there were some exceptions, these being the most re- 
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South Africa.—Herr Carl Mauch, the explorer of the South African 
 eteesery has sent to Gotha a most valuable geological map of the 
ransvaal Republic, based upon his own journeys and astronomically 
determined positions. The traveller, at the date of his communication 
in July 1871, was on the point of undertaking a new journey to Manica 
between the Limpopo and Zambezi rivers. South African newspapers 
announce the discovery of diamonds in various parts of the north and 
north-west of the Transvaal Republic. This greatly extends the known 
field of their distribution, and gives a prospect of a much wider region 

of active search. * 





Loology. 


Hippocampus and Calamostomus.—All the species of recent 
Hippocampi lack a caudal fin; their slow movements are entirely 
effected by the rapidly undulating dorsal fin, the tail having merely a 
prehensile function. In this respect they differ from the otherwise 
extremely similar fossil Calamostomus from Monte Bolca. Professor 
Canestrini, of the University of Padua (who has recently been elected 
one of the foreign members of the Zoological Society of London), has 
made the interesting discovery that very young Hippocampi are pro- 
vided with a rudimentary caudal fin, and he regards this as direct evi- 
dence of a genealogical connection between these two genera, A 
similar relation exists between the recent genera Nerophis and Syn- 
gnathus, the latter being provided with, while the former is without, a 
caudal fin. (Atti /stitut. venet. di Scienze, vol. xvi.) 

Development of Sturgeons.—Not less interesting than the dis- 
covery of a caudal fin in the young of Hippocampus is that of the 
presence of teeth in recently hatched sturgeons. This discovery was 
made by two observers, Pelzam and. Knoch, nearly at the same time, 
and independently of each other. The latter describes and figures them 
in Bull. Soc. Nat. Mosc. 1871 ; in the sterlet (Acipenser sterletus) there 
are ten teeth in the upper jaw and eight in the lower. These teeth are 
not without function, the young sterlets being carnivorous, and, in fact, 
so voracious that they attack each other. The exact period when these 
teeth are lost has not yet been ascertained. 

The Hairy Tapir (7afirus Roulini) has hitherto been one of the 
greatest desiderata for zoological collections ; beyond two skulls pre- 
sented by Roulin, the discoverer and first describer of this animal, to 
the Paris Museum in 1829, no other example has ever been brought to 
Europe. This is to be accounted for less by its scarcity than by the 
difficulty of transporting skins of so bulky an animal on the back of 
Indians from the highlands of Ecuador and New Granada, to which 
region it is confined, to the coast. Thanks to the exertions of Mr. 
Buckley, the British Museum has recently acquired a very fine series of 
six perfect examples, three adult, two halfgrown, and one young, the 
skeletons and skulls having been preserved beside the skins. This 
tapir differs from the lowland species in being covered with dense and 
long black hair, which adapts it to the requirements of the colder 
elevated region that it inhabits. The young, as in all the other 
American tapirs, is spotted or banded with white or yellow, thus calling 
to mind the affinity of these animals to the pig. 
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The Fauna of the Mammoth Cave.—In the American Naturalist 
for December 1871 and January 1872, the editors have collected a vast 
amount of interesting matter regarding the Mammoth Cave and its 
inhabitants. The remarkable blind fishes are described by F. W. 
Putnam ; the paper being provided with some excellent steel-plates 
illustrating the anatomy of A méblyopsis spelaeus, as well as that of Cholo- 
gaster cornutus, Typhlichthys subterraneus, and Chologaster Agassizii. 
Diptera are represented by two species, one of Anthomyia, the second 
belonging to the genus Phora. Among the beetles are Amophthalmus 
Tellkampfii, which is totally blind, and Adelops hirtus, on which are 
seen two pale spots that may be rudimentary eyes. Next there are 
two wingless grasshoppers, Hadenoecus cavernarum and Raphidophora 
stygia, with perfectly formed eyes. A species of Campodea (C. Cookei) 
is remarkable for occurring in the vicinity of the cave: it is without 
eyes. Of the Myriopods, Spirostrephon Copei was met with three or 
four miles from the mouth of the cave ; it is the only truly hairy species 
known, and is blind ; the other species of this group found living in 
caves have eyes. Next to the blind fish, the blind crawfish (Cambarus 
pellucidus) has attracted most attention. The eyes are atrophied ; the 
cornea exists, but is small, circular, and not facetted. The eyes are 
more perfect in the young than the adult, indicating ancestors unlike 
the species now existing. There is further an isopod crustacean (Caec?- 
dotea stygia) found, in company with the Cosmpelen, on the sandy bot- 
tom of a shallow pool four or five miles from the mouth of the cave. 
It is nearly allied to Idotea, but differs from it in being blind ; as its 
nearest allies are marine, it is difficult to explain how the present form 
became a cave-dweller. The authors have figured a fish with eyes 
which was found in the stomach of an Amblyopsis, Guided probably 
by the movements which its prey makes in the water, so sensibly influ- 
encing the delicate tactile organs of the blind fish, the latter is enabled 
to follow rapidly, while the pursued, not having the sense of touch so 
fully developed, is constantly encountering obstacles in the darkness. 


Domestic Dogs in Brazil.—Dr. R. Hensel relates (in the Zoolog. 
Gart, Frankfurt, 1872) his experiences of the domestic dog of Brazil. 
No well-marked race can be distinguished, with the exception of one 
used in chasing deer ; and European races, introduced into the country, 
soon degenerate. He instances the pointer, the form of the head of 
which becomes entirely changed ; with every successive generation the 
skull becomes shorter, finally resembling that of a bull-dog, whilst the 
ears retain their usual length. Individuals with a very short head had 
the forelegs curved, so that this change appears to be due to rhachitis. 


The Aquarium at Berlin.—We find from the annual report of the 
secretary of this establishment that the income derived from visitors 
during the year 1871 amounts to 52,955 thalers (7943/.), the number of 
visitors admitted on payment having been 215,828. This is rather 
more than half the number of visitors who paid for admission to the 
Zoological Gardens in Regent’s Park last year. The price of admission 
is nearly the same in both cases, but, like all other similar institutions 
-on the continent, the Berlin Aquarium is not only open to the paying 
part of the public on Sundays, but the price of admission is reduced 
to one-half during the afternoon of that day. 

A new zoological journal has been started in France by Professor H. 
de Lacaze-Duthiers under the title Archives de Zoologie expérimentale et 
générale, The annual volume will be issued in three parts in octavo 
(at a price of 32 fr.) ; the first part contains 144 and xvi pages, and 
five steel-plates. In a long introductory article on the ‘‘ Direction des 
études zoologiques,” the editor explains that the journal is intended to 
take a position in French literature similar to that occupied by Siebold 
and Kolliker’s Zeitschrift fiir wissenschaftliche Zoologie. The first 
part contains two original memoirs: 1. ‘‘ Histoire naturelle du Dero 
obtusa,” by Dr. Ed. Perrier (pp. 65-96) ; and 2. ‘‘ Otocystes ou cap- 
sules auditives;des Mollusques gastéropodes,” by the editor (pp. 97- 
144). The remaining sheet is devoted to shorter notices and reviews. 

Die in Deutschland lebenden Arten der Saurier, untersucht und be- 
schrieben von Dr. Franz Leydig, Tiibingen, with 12 plates.—The author 
intends to give in this work a complete description of the external 
characters, internal structure, and natural history of the Lizards of 
Germany. The work is accordingly divided into three parts: 1. A 
detailed account of the anatomy of the genera Lacerta and Anguis, 
with particular reference to the species found in Germany. This is by 
far the most important part of the work, and may be consulted with 
adtantage by all students engaged in the anatomy of Saurians ; those 
only will be disappointed who seek for myological details. 2. A general 
account of the biological phenomena. 3. Special descriptions of 
Lacerta viridis, agilis, vivipara, and muralis, and of Anguis fragilis. 
The plates illustrate the first part, and are beautifully executed. 

Ofversigt aft K. Vetenskaps Akademiens Forhandlingar, vol. xxvii.— 
We have received Nos. 8-10, which contain the first part of an account 
of the Scandinavian Myriopods, by A. Stuxberg ; a paper on opercular 
structures in corals, by G. Lindstrém ; and a highly important con- 
tribution to the history of the Oligochaetous Annelids of Scandinavia, 


with a monograph of the eight species of Zuméricus met with in that 
part of Europe, by G, Eisen. 





Bulletin de la Société impériale des Naturalistes de Moscou.—The 
volume for 1871 contains Dr. J. Knoch’s account of his journey to the 
Volga, undertaken for the purpose of eager ova of the sterlet 
(Acipenser sterletus), The greater number of the other zoological 
papers are devoted to descriptive entomology : Baron de Chaudoir has 
continued his monograph of Ledizdae; M. Ballion makes additions to 
Gemmingen and Harold’s invaluable Catalogus Coleopterorum, adds 
a hundred new beetles to the Russian Fauna, and describes Leftura 
Jaegeri and Stenura oxyptera ; Messrs. Lindemann, Hochhuth, Erschoff, 
and Becker have papers on various local Faunae of the Russian Empire ; 
M. Lindemann compares the skeleton of Hymenopterous Insects with 
that of Coleoptera; and M. Erschoff has critically examined the 
species of Lepidoptera established by Eversmann. 


In the two annual parts (Nos. 11 and 12) of the Yornal de Sciencias 
mathematicas, physicas e naturaes da Academia R. das Sc. de Lisboa 
for 1871, Professor B. du Bocage has continued his account of the 
ornithology of the Portuguese possessions in West Africa, with the 
description of a new pelican, and notes on Francolinus rubricollis ; 
M. de Brito Capello issues the first part of his list of the Fishes from 
Madeira, the Azores, and West Africa in the Lisbon Museum, and con- 
tributes descriptions of new Crustaceans ; M. Luso da Silva’s Catalogue 
of the Land and Freshwater Shells of Portugal supplies a great desi- 
deratum in conchyliology ; it is not completed in the two parts of last 
year. 

The publication of the fifteenth volume of the Mémoires de la Société 
pes Sciences naturelles de Cherbourg has been considerably delayed. 
Observations on zoology are confined to two papers, both by M. Henri 
Jouan, entitled ‘‘ Notes sur les Archipels des Comores et des Seychelles ” 
(pp. 45-123), and ‘* Notes de Voyage sur Aden, Pointe-de-Galles, 
Singapore, Tché-fou” (pp. 169-198). A paper on Lophobranchs by 
Duméril is an abstract from his general Ichthyology. 


Baumhauer’s Archives néerlandaises des Sciences exactes et naturelles 
for 1871 contain an‘important paper by W. Marshall on the elongated 
caudal plumes of the birds of paradise (livr. iii. 296). He was aided 
in his observations by the extremely rich collection of the Leyden 
Museum, which, we may state in illustration of its completeness, com- 
prises a series of fifty-three specimens of Paradisea apoda and seventy- 
two of Paradisea regia, not one of which can be considered a duplicate. 
—Dr. Bleeker has contributed descriptions of a new Cirrhilabrus and 
Chilinus (livr. iv. 326). 

A letter from Mr. A. S, Packard, Jun., of Salem, Mass., one of the 
editors of the American Naturalist, directs attention to the report of 
Dr. Dohrn’s investigations on the embryology of the Arthropoda in 
the Academy for 15th January (vol. iii. p. 28). Mr. Packard states that 
he does not group the Trilobites with the Isopoda, considering them to 
have no characters in common ; while so far from excluding Pterygotus 
and Limulus from the Trilobites, he attempted to show (Amer. Nat. iv. 
498) that the Limuli are closely allied to the Trilobites. It would seem, 
in fact, that Dr..Dohrn’s views have been anticipated about a year. 


Physics. 

A New Form of Galvanic Battery.—By using a concentrated 
aqueous solution of potassium permanganate, acidulated with sulphuric 
acid, in the place of nitric acid, in a Grove’s battery, J. H. Koosen 
(Pogg. Ann. 144, 627) has produced an element of greater power, its 
electromotive force, according to numerous determinations, being at 
least double that of a Daniell. While the electromotive force of a 
Grove’s element varies according to the strength of the nitric acid, that 
of the permanganate couple, the author finds, remains the same no 
matter what the concentration of the liquid: the introduction of a single 
drop of permanganate solution into the porous cell containing acidulated 
water at once develops the full force of the current ; this of course sub- 
sides as rapidly owing to the decomposition of the permanganate. It 
is well known that in Grove’s battery, owing to the evolution of gas, 
there is a continuous movement of the liquid in the cell, constantly 
bringing fresh portions of acid to the surface of the platinum plate ; 
when permanganate is used, the dissolved salt in immediate contact 
with the plate is soon exhausted, and owing to its small diffusive power 
a fresh supply is not immediately forthcoming, so that the strength of 
the current sinks rapidly; the slightest agitation, however, suffices to 
restore it to its original strength. ‘This difficulty the author overcomes 
by increasing the surface of the platinum plate, constructing it as 
follows : a number of strips of the same size are cut from very thin 
sheet platinum, slightly narrower than the diameter of the porous cell, 
and about 4 cm. shorter than the cell in length; these are placed one 
above the other and soldered together at either end with gold, at the 
middle of their narrow ends ; a platinum wire, at least 1 mm. thick, is 
also soldered to one plate as pole wire; the several halves are then 
so bent apart as to form a cylindrical fan of platinum plates. By dis- 
pensing with a porous cell the internal resistance may be greatly les- 
sened ; in which case, in order to prevent contact between the platinum 
and zine, a cylinder of coarse hair-cloth is loosely placed inside the zinc 
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cylinder, on this rests the platinum electrode ; the whole is charged 
with water and sulphuric acid, the permanganate (20 to 30 grm. in 
crystals) being placed in a platinum sieve with meshes not more than 
1 mm. in diameter, resting on the zinc cylinder, but separated from it 
by the hair-cloth, which has therefore to be longer than the cylinder itself. 
Relations- between the Optical Rotatory Power of Organic 
Bodies.—F. W. Krecke, in a most exhaustive and interesting memoir 
(Archives néerlandaises, 6 (1871), and Four. f. prakt. Chem. 5, 6), dis- 
cusses the subject of circular polarisation and the undoubted relations 
which exist between the rotatory powers of bodies of the same class, 
such as the carbohydrates, the cinchona and opium alkaloids, &c. His 
investigations lead him to the conclusion that the molecular rotatory 
powers of various carbon compounds obey two laws :—(1) That if an 
optically active body enter into combination with an optically inactive 
body, or if it be modified by chemical agents, the molecular rotatory 
power either remains unaltered or becomes so modified that the mole- 
cular rotatory power of the new body is a simple multiple of that of the 
mother substance. (2) That the molecular rotatory powers of isomeric 
substances are multiples of one and the same number. Among many 
others the following examples are given in proof of the existence of 
these laws :— 
Gtucoses. (#) = molecular rotatory power. 
m)= 
Dextrose (fresh solution) . . . oe : 
oo (old solution) . + + 96°3 : 
Laevulose (¢= 15°) . . . «. « —190°8 : 
ver @mwgq). 2 2 6 se = OG: 
Galactose (fresh solution)  +251°3 : 
be (old solution). . . . +149°8 : 
Maltose ... . +286°2 : 


By dividing the sum of the molecular rotatory powers by the sum of 
the numbers in the third column, a mean value is obtained for the 
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common factor : ms = 48°5, with the help of which the following 


results are obtained :— 


(#2) = Theory. Experiment. Difference. 
° °o ° 


Dextrose (fresh solution). = 48° 
ee (old solution) . = 48° 

Laevulose (¢= 15°) . . = 
” #=90°9). .= 

Galactose (fresh solution) = 
- (old solution) . 


+190°8 
+ 96°3 
—190°8 
— 95°4 
+251°3 
+145°5 +149°8 —4°3 

Maltose . . . e« +291°5 +286°2 +4°8 
The greatest difference between the calculated and experimental 
numbers is 8°8°, or slightly above 3%, a difference which certainly is 
not greater than the possible error of experiment. 


+194°0 
+ 97°° 
—194-0 
~ ae 
+242°5 


+3°2 
8 +0°7 
8 —3°2 
48° —1°6 
8 —8°8 


SACCHAROIDS. 
(m) = ° 
+323°5 : = 24°9 
+202°8 : =25°3. 
+252°4 : =25°2 
© «© $322°8 : = 24°7 
oe 0 « 348°S : = 24°9 
Parasaccharose . « « « +369°4 : = 24°6 
Mycose (Trehalose) .« « +752°4 : = 25°0 
The mean value of the common factor of this group is 24°96°, which 
is about half that of the factor of the glucose group (48°5°). The 
following explanation is given by the author of this law of simple 
telations. In racemic acid we have an optically inactive body, con- 
sisting of an equal number of molecules of dextro- and laevo-rotatory 
tartaric acid, but bodies containing an unequal number of molecules of 
either modification may be imagined : thus in a compound of 5 mols. 
dextro- and 1 mol. laevo-rotatory tartaric acid, the action of a molecule 
of the dextro-rotatory acid would be neutralised by that of the laevo- 
rotatory, and such a mixture would consequently have 3 of the rotatory 
power of dextro-tartaric acid. A compound of 4 mols. dextro- and 2 
mols. laevo-rotatory acid would only exert 4 of the rotatory power of 
dextro-rotatory acid. To apply this theory to other substances,- it is 
merely necessary to select from each group of bodies possessing a 
common factor that one which rotates most to the right, and to oppose 
to it that which rotates equally in the opposite direction, then all the 
remaining members of the group we may consider to be formed by the 
union of varying numbers of molecules of these two. If, in the case 
of the glucoses, the molecular rotatory powers of which are to each 
other as 4:2: — 4:—2:5:3:6, we assume that besides the dextro- 
rotatory maltose there exists one of exactly equal laevo-rotatory power, 
and if for convenience it be supposed that all these bodies consist of 
twelve molecules, they may be considered as composed as follows :— 
Dextrose (fresh solution) . 1omol. + maltose and 2 mol. — maltose 
2 (old solution) . . 8 4 - 
Laevulose (¢= 15°) . « + 2 10 
x» (=99) + + + 4 8 
Galactose (fresh solution) . 11 


Lactose (fresh solution) .° 
- (old solution) . . 
Saccharose . . e 
Melezitose 
Melitose . . . 


” (old solution) . 9 
eer ae 12 





In his Judex of Spectra, Dr. Watts has collected from every source 
measurements of the spectra of the elementary bodies, and reduced 
them to a uniform scale of wave-lengths. Great confusion has arisen 
from the use of different scales in the mapping of strata, as well as 
from the varied dispersive powers of the materials forming the prisms, 
and from other causes. In dispersion spectra the relative breadth of 
the colours differs according to the nature of the prism, and it is evident 
that the exact position of a line can only be indicated by its colour ; in 
other words, by the length of the wave of light producing it. In a 
diffraction spectrum the position of a line depends solely on its colour, 
and never shifts, no matter by what method the spectrum be formed. 
For the positions of lines to.be comparable, the spectra must either be 
diffraction spectra or the observations made with prisms must be re- 
duced to wave-lengths either by graphical interpolation or by aid of 
the formula used by Gibbs. Dr. Watts has based his calculations on 

gstrom’s measurements of the wave-lengths of the principal Fraun- 
hofer’s lines, and under the name of each element (and air) he has 
tabulated the results of the examination of each line in vertical columns, 
the first of which gives its number when met with in Bunsen’s first 
drawings ; others the wave-lengths calculated from the observations of 

gstrom, Huggins, Kirchhoff, Pliicker and Hittorf, Thalén, and 
others ; and the last the intensity of the line roughly estimated. At 
the end of the index are drawings of the spectra of each element made 
on Bunsen’s plan and arranged alphabetically : they represent the dis- 
persion spectra, and are those referred to in the first column of the 
tables. The intensity of a bright line is in each case indicated by the 
altitude of the line which marks its position. 


Spectroscopic Examination of the Aurora of 4th February.— 
Many communications have been received by the Academy of Sciences 
in Paris respecting this very fine aurora. M: Cornu noticed a yellowish- 
green band coincident with that observed by Angstrém in 1867-68. 
M. Prazmonski also found a green band near Fraunhofer’s line E, and 
possibly identical with Cornu’s line, a red band near C, and two very 
faint ones in the blue and violet near F and G. M. Salet, in a paper 
sent to the Société chimique (Revue scientifique, 9th March, 1872) attri- 
butes the red line to the inversion of an atmospheric ray, and has not 
detected the substance producing the yellowish-green ray (A = 557). 
He examined the gas occluded by the Lenarto meteoric iron for it, but 
found only the rays due to hydrogen and carbonic oxide. It should be . 
mentioned that several English observers have recorded in recent 
numbers of Ma¢ure their observations on the green line, and others in 
the more refrangible portion of the spectrum. 

Mr. Backhouse, of Sunderland, states in the 7imes of the 9th instant 
that T Coronae Borealis, the star which in 1868 burst forth so suddenly 
and then waned to telescopic size, ‘and which for the last two years has 
not varied perceptibly in brightness, is now fading still further. 
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History. 7 


The History of the Norman Conquest of England, its Causes and 
its Results. By Edward A. Freeman. Vol. IV.” Oxford: at the 
Clarendon Press, 1871. 


Owinc chiefly to increasing difficulties, the progress made 


by this great work from the third to the fourth volume has 
been a little slower than is customary with its energetic 
author. However, the pause has not been to the disad- 
vantage of the production itself. After having bestowed in 
the preceding volume a wonderful amount of learning, art, 
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and affection on one single year and its hero Harold, the 
author had to adhere to the proportion of the book as 
designed by himself from the beginning. The decisive 
catastrophe of Senlac is succeeded by the Conqueror’s reign, 
and the current of events becomes both broader and at the 
same time more rapid. ‘There are some who have objected 
to Mr. Freeman an overweening fervour for his favourite. 
They will now probably complain of a certain lack of 
admiration for William, which of necessity becomes more 
apparent in the course of the history of his reign. But 
are there not many reasons for a certain coolness on moral 
grounds as well as on critical? We would invite those 
critics to try the same nice balance of the original materials 
as it is applied by Mr. Freeman throughout this almost 
ponderous volume. Very probably they will agree with us 
that full justice has been done to the Conqueror in strict 
accordance with his real merits and demerits, with the in- 
creasing and declining elevation of his most extraordinary 
character. Is there, indeed, any due acknowledgment with- 
held from William, the most sagacious politician of his age? 
“In this present matter”—-as supreme judge—“ Aelfred and 
Cnut could have done no more than William did” (p. 368). 
Ever and again we are referred to the bright passages of 
his history, for instance his relations to Lanfranc, John the 
Italian abbot of Fécamp, and Vital of Westminster, which 
show him in the most favourable light (cf. 402). Upon 
William’s refusal to do homage to Pope Gregory VII. even 
Mr. Freeman forgets for a moment the stern foreign ruler 
of the English. On the contrary he rejoices in the English 
spirit of the celebrated answer, which declined fealty, but 
faithful to precedent admitted the regular payment of Peter’s 
pence. “The simple dignity, the crushing logic, of these 


few words of William the Great form a marked contrast to 
the foul calumnies and wild invectives which the partisans 


of Pope and Caesar were hurling at one another in other 
lands” (p. 433). Is there unfairness in the full view upon 
the darker side of such a man if we remember the greater 
prominence of this darker side during the later years of his 
rule, his genuine Norman cruelty in the harrying of Dorset 
or the sacking of the North, the exceptional capital punish- 
ment of Waltheof, his practical despotism, moving like that of 
Henry VIIL., if possible, in strictly legal and constitutional 
forms, the state of un/aw, as the Peterborough Chronicle 
calls it, to which his consistent and harsh policy was in the 
end leading ? 

It is needless to enlarge upon the well-known sterling 
qualities of Mr. Freeman’s historical art, his lucid arrange- 
ment of a very unwieldy material in the only adequate 
chronological order, and his forcible style, adopting occa- 
sionally as its pattern the Old English of the Chronicler 
(see the use of the epithet s¢ark,-pp. 316, 620). The author 
knows how to bridle the imaginative power, which so very 
often becomes fatai to the true objects of the historian. 
Sparing in mere conjecture, he provides the reader, if pos- 
sible, in each case with the evidence for and against every 
particular conclusion, that he may judge for himself. Perhaps 
there is now and then a want of perspective in the import- 
ance attached to small matters and great, especially where 
minor personal, local, or antiquarian notices are chiefly used 
for filling up the gaps and breaks which unavoidably occur 
in our historical knowledge of a comparatively early century. 
Mr. Freeman aspires with a rare impartiality to the same 
accurate completeness in the different auxiliary disciplines, 
comparative philology and etymology, chronology and gene- 
alogy, diplomatic and legal antiquities, without a certain 
mastership of which the consummate writing of history is im- 
possible. Throughout the volume again we trace the fruits of 
his favourite researches in architectural history, in geography, 





and topography. It is quite characteristic of him that he 
should prefer “to look on a town as a whole with a kind of 
personal history, instead of simply the place where such and 
such a church or castle was to be found ;” and to insert a 
special excuse why after having investigated most carefully 
every important place, Stafford had been by accident omitted 
(p. 318). Indeed, this even and scrupulous exactness of detail 
is the most eminent virtue of our author, as it is the basis 
and foundation of a truly methodical structure. There is no 
other work of an English historian which of late has won more 
readily the heart of the predominating historical school in 
Germany, not so much on account of its fervid Teutonism, 
but simply because by the application of strict scientific 
principles in sifting the sources it brings out successfully 
many points which have never been brought out before. 
There is no greater charm for the student than seeing from 
page to page in an abundance of notes, and in a copious 
supply of separate investigations reserved for the appendix, 
as in the former volumes, with how much skill and expe- 
rience the materials are handled. A great deal of excellent 
minute criticism is bestowed on the Saxon Chronicles, the 
Worcester and the Peterborough copies, whose documentary 
value, as is well known, increases the nearer they approach 
their end; on Ordericus Vitalis, the ome author who is 
English, French, and Norman at the same time, especially in 
his relation to the incomplete work of William of Poictiers ; 
on William of Malmesbury ; on the valuable Northumbrian 
interpolator, known generally by the name of Simeon of 
Durham, and on some other chief authorities. Perhaps 
it is not superfluous to point out the great assistance which 
an author like Mr. Freeman will necessarily derive from 
the great number of new editions, either in the series of the 
Master of the Rolls, Dimock’s Giraldus Cambrensis,,Luard’s 
Annales Monastici, Hamilton’s Malmesbury (Gesta Ponti- 
Jicum), Stubbs’ Roger of Howden, or separate as Mr. Hinde’s 
Simeon of Durham, published for the Surtees Society, or 
Mr. Earle’s excellent Zwo of the Saxon Chronicles parallel, 
And does there exist a more unique document for the Con- 
queror’s reign than Domesday? Indeed, everybody without 
hesitation will subscribe the words (p. 691): “ No other 
nation has such materials to draw upon for its history.” It 
is utterly amazing what a mass of personal and local detail 
may be recovered from its incidental entries. Though 
referred to always and by everybody, Domesday has never 
before been so universally and on the whole successfully 
made use of as by Mr. Freeman. Besides elucidating the 
general tendency of the great survey, the legal fiction of 
the king, who never forgot to play the part of legitimate 
successor to Eadward the Confessor, the system of legal spo- 
liation carried out with increasing rigour the more he pushed 
on his conquest north and west in the face of renewed 
rebellions and invasions—we meet with numberless’ inesti- 
mable touches, which, thanks to William’s commissioners, 
have been preserved as belonging to great and small per- 
sonages of the time, to localities and events. There may be, 
indeed, some cases where our author rather stretches his com- 
binations of these notices beyond what is plausible. Certainly, 
he distinguishes most carefully between the different epochs 
of the Conquest, and by the very arrangement of his book 
insists on the interruptions which were occasioned by Wil- 
liam’s expeditions in Normandy and Maine, or by the 
chances of a more friendly intercourse with Malcolm of 
Scotland and even with Swend of Denmark, the chief pro- 
tectors of so many English fugitives. But nevertheless there 
not unfrequently remains a margin of doubt and difficulty 
with respect to the chronology of entries in Domesday as- 
signed with too little auxiliary evidence to particular dates 
between 1067 and 1086. 
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It is hardly necessary to mention that whatever has ap- 
peared in modern literature, English and foreign, bearing on 
the general subject or its details, has not been overlooked 
by our author. He reserves a special quiet humour, how- 
ever, for Thierry’s Histoire de la Conguéte, bringing to book 
in the pleasantest way its more than romantic statements. 

After speaking as we have done of the “chnigue of the 
work, there remains but little space for the more common 
task of the reviewer. Moreover, Mr. Freem2n has been long 
enough under the eyes of a very fastidious class of readers 
for them to have made up their minds about the intrinsic 
value of his writings. As for our own part, we confess that 
we have been attracted not so much by the more graphic 
portions of the volume, treating of the English and con- 
tinental campaigns, of the personal history and dismal end of 
the Conqueror, as by the chapters which discuss the acts of 
the statesman. ‘The glimpses into the municipal existence 
of such places as Exeter, Lincoln, Cambridge, Chester, and 
of certain early civic federations, whose independence fell a 
prey to the jealousy which never permitted his Norman and 
English tenants to accumulate much property in one and the 
same shire, are brought out in Mr. Freeman’s happiest style. 
These and the other distinct causes by which England 
became permanently consolidated in a united kingdom 
appear with adequate clearness. 

The few genuine remains of William’s legislation are dis- 
tinctly stated in perfect accordance with Professor Stubbs’ 
Select Charters, p. 80. The great chapter on the eccle- 
siastical settlement, the combined church policy of William 
and Lanfranc, at once orthodox and yet independent, which 
Pope Gregory VII. himself did not venture to depreciate, 
stands like a gem set with natural and therefore the very best 
taste in the centre of the volume. As in William’s dreary 
later years, the interest falls off fast owing to the severe and 
rapacious monotony of his despotism and the general change 
from victory to defeat, it is hardly otherwise with his later 
legislation. The midwinter gemot at Gloucester in 1085-6 
would never in constitutional interest reach up to the scire- 
gemédt on Pennenden Heath in 1072 if the commission 
for the great survey had not been issued by the former. 
Yet these were the days in which the English Conquest 
struck root after all. Who will not regret that the general 
and special examination of Domesday in connection with 
the most palpable and the most enduring results of the Con- 
quest, which just here would have been in their place in the 
text as well as in the notes of the appendix, had to be 
reserved for the next and last volume on account of the 
great bulk of the present. We doubt whether the author 
will be able to work out his epilogue in some seven or eight 
hundred pages more and still do full justice, as he promises, 
to Earl Simon and King Edward I. 

We conclude with a few suggestions and corrections from 
our notes taken during a careful perusal of the most sub- 
stantial book ever written on the subject, as it is not unlikely 
that one or the other may find acceptance in a second 
edition. 

The author points out in two different pages (41 and 85) 
that the English, so famous themselves in the art of jewelry 
and gold embroidery, were supported by skilful Germans. 
He justly combines Will. Pict. 155, “‘ Ad hoc incolere apud 
eos Germani solebant talium artium scientissimi,” with several 
entries in Domesday about Theodoric or Tedric, “ Otto 
aurifaber, Grimbaldus aurifaber.” Some other foreigners 
Settled in England by William, “ Heppo balistarius, Odo 
arbalistarius” (pp. 215, 216), are most probably of the same 
origin, the name of the first being pure High-Dutch, and 
the same craft being represented very frequently by their 
countrymen in the later days of Henry III. and the Edwards. 














Among the auxiliaries of Swend’s expedition in support of 
the English insurgents in 1069, Ordericus Vitalis, 513 B.c., 
mentions Poles, Frisians, and continental Saxons, and goes 
on to say, “ Leutecia quoque pro Anglicis opibus auxiliares 
turmas mittebat.” This is interpreted by Mr. Freeman, 
though with some reluctance, by Lithuania. With a zeal 
above praise he very rarely omits going to the very fountain- 
head in continental history as well as in English. If he had 
turned this time to William’s contemporary, Adam the canon 
of Bremen, Pertz, vii. 312,* he would have found: “ Ultra 
Leuticios, qui alio nomine Wilzi dicuntur, Oddara flumen 
occurrit, ditissimus amnis Sclavaniae regionis.” An imperial 
statesman, Wibald Abbot of Stablo and Corvey, the con- 
temporary of Orderic, writes in one of his letters, dated 1149: 
“intraveramus cum armata milicia et exercitu christianorum 
principum terram Leuticiorum, “ransmisso Albi flumine ;” see 
Jafté, Bibliotheca Rerr. Germ. i, 244. Here is meant un- 
doubtedly the Slavonian tribe inhabiting western Pomerania, 
the country opposite the isle of Riigen. It is Orderic’s 
ignorance, the reverse of Sir Walter Scott’s in Jvanhoe, which 
makes them worship Teutonic deities instead of their 
national Czerni Bog. 

The volume, as it appears, retains more misprints than 
commonly occur in the excellent works issued from the 
Clarendon Press: ¢.g. p. 349, No. 3, Paul Bernfried in- 
stead of Bernried ; and p. 423, No. 2, Pertz, iii. 362, instead 
of Pertz, vi. 362. 

Now and then Mr. Freeman prefers an inferior text, when 
a better was at hand; cf. 435, 436. Everything that Dr. 
Giles has edited—and his edition of Lanfranc’s Letters does 
not make an exception—is done in a most slovenly manner. 
A letter of Gregory VII. to the archbishop, quoted p. 411, 
No. 2, occurs likewise in the much safer text of the Regis- 
trum Gregorianum, edited by Jaffé, Bibliotheca Rerr. Germ. 
ii. 49, and there is not the least doubt that vid nostra is to 
be altered into vice nostré, and the perfectly inadmissible 
singulis into singularis. But it is much the same with the 
copies of papal letters in Labbe’s Concilia. In an epistle of 
Hildebrand, quoted p. 431, No. 2, is to be read: “ Haec 
ideo, karissime, tibi inculcav/mus,” see Jaffé, ii. 89 ; and in 
another place, quoted p. 431, No. 3, and dated most pre- 
cisely May 8, 1080: “ut cura et dispensatione apostolica 
dignitas post Deum gubernetur regia,” Jaffé, ii. 419, instead 
of the falsified sentence: “ut cura et dispensatione apo- 
stolicae dignitatis post Deum gubernetur regia.” 

With regard to the coronation of the Emperor Henry IV. 
at Easter 1084 or 1085, we are referred to the authorities 
collected by Struvius, i. 389, about 150 years ago. ‘There is 
now not the least doubt about the year, as we have a charter 
of the emperor himself, dated from St. Peter’s, March 21, 
1084. See Stumpf, Die Kaiserurkunden des 10., 11. und 12. 

Jahrhunderts, No. 2854; and Giesebrecht, Geschichte der 
deutschen Kaiserseit, iii. 1122. 

Mr. Freeman shows exceedingly well what is to be thought 
of the alleged design of Anno, Archbishop of Koln, to make 
William the Conqueror interfere in Germany, and of Henry 
IV.’s wish to win him over in conjunction with the King of 
Denmark as an ally against his own rebellious Saxon sub- 
jects—stories told in different versions by two German 
authors of the time, Lambert of Hersfeld, and Bruno, de Be//o 
Saxonico. As for the first, Mr. Freeman, p. 539, joins the 
praises of Dean Milman, History of Latin Christianity, iii. 
168 : “whom no incompetent judge has placed at the head 





* Page 356 of the same author is also worth referring to. as it con- 
tains the contemporary opinion in Germany concerning Harold and 
the reforms carried out by William the ‘‘ Bastard” and Lanfranc the 
‘* Philosopher.” 
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of all the historians of the middle ages.” This unqualified 
laudation is out of date at least with German critics, espe- 
cially since Ranke’s paper in the Zransactions of the Berlin 
Academy: Zur Kritik frinkisch-deutscher Reichsannaiisten, 
1854. See Wattenbach, Deutschlands Geschichtsquellen im 
Mittelalter, 321 ff. 2nd ed. R. Pavtt. 





History of the Imams and Sayyids of Omfn by Salil-Ibn-Razik, © 


from A.D, 661-1856. Translated from the original Arabic, and 
edited, with notes, appendices, and an introduction, continuing 
the history down to 1870, by G. P. Badger, F.R.G.S., late Chaplain 
in the Presidency of Bombay. With a Map. Printed for the 
Hakluyt Society. 


THE geographical position of Oman, the south-eastern 
corner of Arabia, to the history of which the present volume 
is devoted, is a very isolated one. A range of mountains 
traverses the whole country from R4s-Musandim to Ras- 
alhadd, dividing it into an eastern part from the mountains 
to the sea, and a western part the limits of which disappear 
in the great desert Al’ahkaf. The former with the important 
towns Maskat, Almatra, Alrasték, and Sohar, is chiefly the 
territory of Omani history.- There is scarcely any natural 
connection between Oman and the countries to the north 
(Albahrain) and south (Mahra, Hadramant, and Yemen). 
Hence Oman has always been very slightly affected by the 
fate of the remainder of the Arabian peninsula. It leda 
life by itself, and was more concerned in the affairs of Persia, 
Balficistan, and India than of Syria and Mesopotamia, the 
chief theatres of Muhammadan history. 

Oman did not submit to the authority of the khalifs of 
the house of Omayya till the time of ‘Abd-almalik (died 
A.D. 705), under whom the famous Alhajj4j, then governor 
of Irak, succeeded in subduing it. But not more than half 
a century later (A.D. 751) the Oméanis threw off this yoke 
under the first of the Abbaside khalifs ; they elected a ruler 
from the tribes of their country, and have always, from that 
time till the present, been independent of the whole Mu- 
hammadan world. Their war of liberation was brought 
about not only by political, but also by religious motives. 
A sect of the Khawarij, who deriye their system and name 
(Alibadiyya) from one ‘Abdallah b. ’Ibad Tamini, spread 
over the whole of Oman towards the end of the rule of the 
Banfi Omayya. Native leaders seem to have favoured this 
movement, and the war against the generals of the Bani 
Abbas was not only one against foreign intruders, but also 
a war against a different confession, the Sunnite Islam. 
The Ibadi creed has ever since been the state religion of 
Oman. 

The chief object of the author of this chronicle, called 
“A plain and authentic exposition of the Chronicles of the 
Sayyids of the Al-Ba-Sa‘id” (sic), was to narrate the history of 
Sa‘id b. Sultan, who ruled over Oman and Zanzibar a.p, 
1804-1856. In the third book he treats exclusively of this 
prince, whilst in books i. and ii. he delineates the previous 
history of the country. The first book extends from a.p. 
751-1741, containing an account of the princes who were 
elected from the tribes’Azd, Yahmad, Kinda, Nabhan, Hin4, 
Ya‘tub, and Ghafir. In some parts the account is very 
meagre. For the period A.D. 1154-1435 we get only scanty 
extracts, not even a list of the rulers of the country. It is 
of some interest to learn that it was as far back as the time of 
‘Abdalmalik (died a.D. 705) that some Omani tribes, on being 
pressed by the generals of Alhajj4j, emigrated to Zanzibar, 
which from that epoch till a.p, 1856 formed a dependency 
of the empire of Oman. The first volume concludes with 
the history of the rise of the family Al-Bi-Sa‘id, who still 
hold sway in Oman and Zanzibar. The founder of this 





dynasty, Ahmad b. Sa‘id, seems originally to have been a 
rich and influential merchant, who first came into power 
towards the end of the rule of the Ya‘rubi dynasty. - Whilst 
the sovereigns of the latter ruined each other by endless 
intestine broils, the Persians invaded the country A.D. 1737, 
under pretence of bringing aid to one of the contending 
parties. They ravaged the whole country indiscriminately 
for several years, and it was Ahmad, then commander ot 
the fortress Sohar, who succeeded in expelling them a.p. 
1741. In recognition of his eminent services, the people 
elected him ruler of the country. The second book con- 
tains the history of his reign and that of his descendant: 
from A.D. 1741 as far as 1804. 

The first two books were composed during the reign of 
Sa‘id b, Sultan (that is, before 1856), and dedicated to a 
nephew of this prince, Sayyid Hamid b. Salim b. Sultan. The 
third book was composed after the death of Sa‘id (19th Oc- 
tober, 1856), whose history it contains. But it was not finished 
by the author himself, because at the end there is a note, 
dated 12th December, a.p. 1857, stating that it was finished 
by one Hamid b. Muhammad b. Razik, whilst the name of 
the original author is Salil. Accordingly Salil must have died 
between 19th October, 1856, and 12th December, 1857, and 
his work was finished by a relative of his, as we shall see 
hereafter. 

Mr. Badger calls the author, on the authority of his MS., 
Salil-bin-Razik, But this is a mistake for Salil b. Muham- 
mad b, Razik. The author speaks in several places of his 
father and grandfather, who held successively the post of 
clerk of customs at Maskat, and played a not insignificant 
part in the history of Oman (v. pp. 135, 148, 153, 158, 165, 
204, 216, 222); his grandfather he calls Razik b. Bakhit, 
his father Muhammiad b. Razik. Hence it seems evident 
that that Hamid b. Muhammad b. Razik, mentioned in the 
note on p. 370, who continued and finished the work of 
Salil was his brother. 

Originally the ruler of Oman was called "Imam. He was 
the religious and political head of the people and freely 
elected—according to the tenets of the "Ibadiyya creed— 
but “with a strong preference to the ruling family over 
strangers, and with a strong preférence in favour of the son, 
not necessarily the eldest, of the last "Imam over the other 
members of his family.” This title has become obsolete 
since the death of Sa‘id b. "Ahmad (between 1811 and 
1821). During his actual rule, from A.D. 1775-1779, he 
made himself so odious to his people that his son Hamid 
found it easy to insinuate himself with the people of 
Oman, and gradually obtain possession of all the forts, 
including Maskat. Hamid was acknowledged by all the 
chiefs ; he resided at Maskat, and governed the country 
as an independent chief till his death in 1792. He re- 
tained his former title “Sayyid,” which means “ Prince of 
the royal house,” as all his successors have done up to the 
present time. Meanwhile his father Sa‘id, the legitimate 
"Imam, lived in retirement without having any influence on 
the affairs of the country, at Alrastaék, and died unnoticed, 
between 1811 and 1821. By his death the "Imama became 
vacant, but it has not been filled again. The ’Imama was 
superseded by the Siydda; the name being changed, the 
office remaining the same. 

Mr. Badger has doubtless rendered an important service 
to the history of the East ;by translating this work of Salil. 
With the exception of a portion of “ the opening book, which 
consists mainly of genealogies of the Arab tribes of Yemen, 
and a few irrelevant episodes and laudatory poems,” he has 
translated the whole. In the foot-notes many explanations 
are added, and the appendices, ‘On the Title of Imam,” 
“The ’Ibadiyya,” “An Account of the Murder of ‘Ali,” will 
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be found very useful: for the general reader, though they 
scarcely contain-anything that is new to the professed scholar. 
For the benefit of those who find it tedious to wade through 
the monotonous account of the Arab chronicler, Mr. Badger 
has composed a history of Oman of his own, based upon 
Salil’s work. And this part (“Introduction and Analysis”) 
is particularly valuable, because he has added an account of 
the latest history of the country from 1856 till 1870. For this 
task he was eminently fitted, being acquainted not only with the 
country, but also with several of its leading men, for all which 
interesting matter we may refer to the “ Editor’s Preface.” 
Not knowing the Arabic original whence this translation 
was made, we cannot judge whether it is accurate or not ; 
but we can say this much, that it is very readable. Regard- 
ing the numerous geographical names, the pronunciation of 
which was not always certain, we should have advised the 
translator to give not only his mode of reading them, but 
also the. Arabic forms, as he found them in his MS. In 
doubtful cases this would have greatly facilitated any attempt 
at emendation. A very valuable portion of his work, which 
contains such a store of positively new information, is that 
referring to the relations between the Wahhabis and Oman, 
which will have to be carefully perused by the future his- 
torian of Wahh4biism. Lastly, we may mention that Mr. 
Badger frequently criticizes the “ brilliant pages” (as he 
calls them) of Palgrave’s Central and Eastern Arabia. He 
proves that all the assertions which Palgrave makes regard- 
ing Oman are just “a tissue of fallacies from beginning to 
end” — notwithstanding which he loads the author with 
compliments ! Ep. SACHAU. 





Contents of the Fournals. 


Revue des Questions Historiques, Jan. 1.—Contains an article on 
Charles of Blois, Duke of Britanny, trying to refute the charges against 
him on the ground of his pious character. Unhappily this was in that 
age compatible with excessive cruelty and many acts that we should 
consider monstrous.—A better notice follows on Augustin Thierry’s 
mode of interpreting the Frankish proper names.—A summary is given 
of some new works on Massillon, and a reply made to the recent 
attempts at rehabilitating Pope Alexander VI. (Borgia).—In a notice 
of the Gala Christiana the writer complains that Haureau, the con- 
tinuator of that great work, does not allow, any more than the able 
Benedictines whose work he has continued, ‘‘ the apostolical origin of 
certain churches in Gaul.” 

Theologisches Literaturblatt, Feb. 12.—Contains an interesting 
review by v. Schulte of Zoepffel’s Papal Elections and the Development 
of their Ceremonial from the El.venth to the Fourteenth Century. (See 
notice by Prof. Pauli in Academy, vol. ii. p. 561.)—A notice follows of 
Nikolaus von Fliie, the Swiss soldier who became a hermit, and had 
great influence among his countrymen, which he showed especially in 
the important meeting at Stans, Dec. 22, 1481. His life illustrates the 
epoch of Charles the Bold of Burgundy, when the Swiss became a 
leading power in Europe. 

Literarisches Centralblatt, Feb. 10.—Contains a review of Ranke’s 
important book, Der Ursprung des siebenjithrigen Krieges, which 
we shall notice ourselves very shortly. The influence of the Jesuits 
on Louis XV.’s mistress, Madame de Pompadour, in bringing about 
a close union of the Catholic powers, is specially noticed. Feb. 
17.—Analyses Biidinger’s Untersuchungen zur mittleren Geschichte, 
which criticises the mediaeval chroniclers Liudprand, Bishop of Cre- 
mona, Ruotger, &c.——March 2.—Notes Palacky’s Zur bohmischen 
Geschichtsschreibung, an account of his literary life and difficulties. He 
had to pay Monsignor Marini, the head of the archive department at 
the Vatican, nearly all the sum allowed him for his journey to Italy ; 
and the censorship at Vienna made him blame John Huss’s ‘‘ obstinacy 
and pertinacious self-will,” though Palacky’s account of Huss by no 
means corresponded to this character of the great Bohemian reformer. 

Gott. gel. Anzeigen (Nachrichten, Feb. 14).—Dr. Matz communi- 
cates an account of ‘‘ Early Lists of Antiques,” which are as valuable 
for the history of art as the early manuscript collections of inscriptions 
are for the Corpus Inscriptionum. Some of these lists are among 
the Queen’s collections at Windsor.—Wachsmuth reviews Schmidt’s 
Das Volksleben der Neugriechen und das hellenische Alterthum.—F eb. 
21.—Tobler reviews Paul Meyer’s Les derniers Troubadours de la 
Provence. The use made of some of them by Nostradamus is noted 





as curious.—Liebrecht analyses Za Legevnda della Reina Rosana e di 
Rosana sua Figliuola, an Italian version of the romantic old French 
story of ‘‘ Flore and Blancheflor,” but with a more religious tone 
infused into it. 
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Philology. 


New Date for the Jerusalem Talmud. [Gil’eth (Gib‘ath) Feru- 
schalaim. Eine Studie iiber Wesen, Quellen, Entstehung, Abschluss. 
und fiber den Verfasser des Jer. Talmuds, von J. A. Wiesner. Wien. ] 
In Hebrew. 

Ir is only a short time since Prof. Gritz surprised us by 

announcing the late composition of Ecclesiastes (Academy, 

vol. ii. p. 476), and the Canticles. Scarcely recovered from 
the shock, we are informed by Rabbi Wiesner, well known 
by his learned scholia on part of the Talmud of Babylon, of 
an equally surprising result about the Talmud of Jerusalem. 

Up to the present time, as we have had occasion to state in 

the Academy (vol. i. p. 192), this Talmud was believed to 

have been compiled in the first half of the fifth century. . 

Rabbi Wiesner, however, produces striking arguments to 

show that its compiler imitated the Talmud of Jerusalem, 

which was finished somewhere about 600 a.p. Ina review 
cited above, we have mentioned the remarkable fact that 
the two Talmuds do not quote one another. Now, if the 

Jerusalem Talmud had been written in 450, the doctors of 

Babylon must have been aware of it, as there was a pretty 

regular communication between the two countries. On the 

other hand, if it was a plagiarism, the absence of quotations 
was necessary to give it an appearance of antiquity. Here 
is another link in the chain of evidence. It has been 
conclusively shown by Rapoport (the late chief rabbi of 

Prague), as well as by Dr. Frankel, the profoundly learned 

director of the rabbinical school at Breslau, that neither 

Simon of Kairowan nor R. Aha of Sabha (in Babylonia), 

both of the second half of the eighth century, had any notion 

of the existence of a Jerusalem Talmud. The latter, who 
migrated to Palestine, where he died, ought certainly to 
have heard something of the Talmud of Jerusalem—a fact 
which makes it all but certain that the process of compiling 
it was not ended before 760, the date of R. Aha’s treatise 
called Sheelthoth. We must now advance another striking 
fact. The well-known R. Saadyah Gaon (tenth century) 
appears to have learned the existence of this Talmud from 
the Karaite Salmon ben Y’ruham, who brought it from 

Palestine to Babylonia. Again, R. Haya Gaon in Babylonia 

(eleventh century), as Rapoport has observed, either did not 

know the Talmud of Jerusalem at all or knew it imperfectly. 

Now, is it conceivable that the Geonim, living after the 

close of the Talmud of Babylon, and spending their lives in 

commenting on this Talmud, making compendia and settling 
questions of casuistry from it, should have ignored an earlier 

Talmud,’ composed on holy ground? They could not 

certainly have been influenced by a dislike to the ancient 

Palestinian schools, such as led the doctors of the Talmud 

of Babylon to ignore that of Jerusalem, according to some 

critics, And now let us turn to the evidence supplied by 
the Talmud itself. The compiler, as Rabbi Wiesner shows, 
was imprudent enough to leave several indications of recent 
origin, ¢.g. Karaite interpretations of the Law (the Karaite 
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sect is known not to have begun earlier than 754). Again, 
the Talmud of Jerusalem has liturgical formulae, and refez- 
ences to synagogue-usages, not known to the doctors of the 
Babylonian Talmud. It also gives directions for fixing the 
times of the feasts by astronomical calculations, introduced 
probably not earlier than the end of the eighth century, for 
previously they were fixed by the new moon, as they are 
still among the Karaites. It would even follow from one 
passage that the compiler was acquainted with the vowel- 
pints. 
” We are quite prepared to be told by conservative critics 
that all the above-mentioned passages are interpolations, for 
Rapoport has proved that there are many interpolations in 
the Talmud of Babylon. But what can be said to the 
numerous passages, cited by Rabbi Wiesner, where the 
Talmud of Jerusalem is in flagrant and deliberate contra- 
diction to that of Babylon? Besides, a large number of 
passages in the Talmud of Jerusalem are incomprehensible, 
until they are explained by parallel places in that of Baby- 
lon. Either there are frequent omissions in our copies of 
the Talmud of Jerusalem, which is improbable, or, as we 
think, the compiler wrote against time, and made nonsense 
in shortening passages of the other Talmud, which perhaps 
he also misunderstood. He even goes so far in his imitation 
as to speak of two revisions of the Jerusalem Talmud, 
because it is stated that the Talmud of Babylon was thrice 
revised by R. Ashi, its first compiler. Rabbi Wiesner makes 
no remark on the language of the Jerusalem Talmud, which 
seems to us to be artificial, and of late date. It has much 
resemblance to that of the Samaritan Targum. Neither 
does he make any suggestion as to the author's object in 
the mystification. That problem he leaves for the historians. 
It is remarkable, however, that the Geonim have always 
shown a certain reserve in the use of this Talmud. They 
quote it but seldom, and whenever it contradicts the Talmud 
of Babylon, they blindly follow the latter. Dr. Geiger has 
asked, How could R. Saadyah and others have been taken 
in by such an imposture ? but the venerable delusion, which 
is far from being extinct, about the Zohar, and many another 
like it, supplies an answer. Only thirty years ago that 
famous Cabbalistic book was ascribed to R. Simon ben 
Yohai (second century), but critics are now agreed in 
bringing it down to the thirteenth century. May we not 
add that personal ambition goes far to explain the origin of 
such mystifications? We now await the criticisms which 
Rabbi Wiesner’s pamphlet cannot fail to elicit from Dr. 
Geiger, Prof. Gratz, and others. If his idea should be con- 
firmed, Talmudic philology will appear under a new light, 
and the parallel between sayings of the Gospels and the 
Talmud of Jerusalem must be definitely set aside. 
Ap. NEUBAUER. 





Inedita Syriaca. Eine Sammlung syrischer Uebersetzungen von 
Schriften griechischer Profanliteratur . . . herausgeg. von_Dr. Ed. 
Sachau. Wien, 1870. 


THE scantiness of the profane element in Syriac literature 
is a fact which has not yet been adequately accounted for, 
though its explanation naturally presents itself to anyone long 
conversant with the authors of Syria. It is the Christian 
spirit that pervades their works which supplies the key to 
their selections from Greek literature ; it is this which en- 
ables us to understand their preference of Aristotle, Plutarch, 
Lucian, and Themistius to the brilliant but distinctively 
pagan creations of the Attic muse. The few profane works 
extant in Syriac are mostly translations from the Greek, and 
these“are seldom complete ; Aristotle himself, notwithstand- 
ing his immense reputation in the age when Christian Syria 
was in her bloom, and Mussulman Asia was reposing from 





conquest in the pursuits of literature, never had the distin- 
guished honour of an entire translation. 

And even the Nitrian manuscripts deposited in the British 
Museum, though they reveal to us works of whose existence 
we had no suspicion, would only supply the materi:l for 
two such volumes as the Jvedita Syriaca. 

Dr. Sachau has formed the design of supplementing the 
texts already published by Prof. de Lagarde and Prof. 
Land. A treatise of Lucian on Ca/umny, two discourses of 
Themistius on Virtue, and on Friendship, some sentences 
extracted from the works of Plato, some proverbs, or apho- 
risms of moral philosophy, of more or less doubtful authen- 
ticity, make up the contents of his book. 

This simple statement shows the justice of the observa- 
tions we made respecting the principle which directed the 
Syrian translators in their selection. It is the more neces- 
sary to give this a passing notice as it finishes the only 
reasonable explanation of a fact which has drawn some 
censure on the translators: we mean the licence exercised 
by them in modifying, abridging, or partly omitting, the 
original texts. This procedure is the more surprising as they 
show themselves in other places to be models of fidelity. 
But our surprise ceases when we perceive that these arbi- 
trary changes are limited to words capable of wounding the 
pure and delicate feelings of Syrian Christians, to facts cal- 
culated to scandalise a Christian imagination, to allusions, 
obscure, or too closely connected with pagan mythology. 

The want of exactness in the Syrian translator is there- 
fore not the result of negligence or incapacity, but of a pre- 
conceived idea, a definite system. And let it not be sup- 
posed that this is a groundless hypothesis. A collation of a 
few passages of the Jnedita Syriaca with the Greek will 
amply justify our assertion. For instance, the four inaccu- 
racies in the first six chapters of Lucian’s work on Cadumny 
can only be thus accounted for. When the Greek reads, 
Tovyaprot pupias ndn Tots tpaywdidacKxdAros adoppas eis Tra 
Spapara Td Towdro mapécyytat, tovs AaPdaxidas Kal rtovs 
IleAoridas Kai Ta Tovros maparAnowa oxedov yap Ta relora. 
tov év tH oKxevq dvaBawovtwv Kaxdv eipo tis dv brd Tis 
dyvoias Kafdrep td tpayixod twos Sdaipovos Kexopyynpeva.” 
Aéyw 8 xai «.7.A,—the translator merely says, “It is by 
ignorance that we furnish the material for so many sad 
stories relating to us” (Jned. Syr. p. 1, 1. 2; cf. de Lagarde, 
Abhandl. p. 120, &c.). A little further.on (p. 3, 1. 23), 
after the words, “ This statue had large ears,” the translator 
has omitted an allusion only intelligible to a reader familiar 
with Greek mythology, puxpod dety rots rod Midou zpoceorxdra. 
P. 4, l. 7, the Greek has, “The young man called on the 
gods,” tots Oeots, where the Syriac reads God, in the sin- 
gular. Lower down we find this incident of the Greek text 
omitted as useless, ws 5€ pou kal ravras gunvucey 6 repiyyytijs 
THS €ikdvos. 

The Syriac is beautifully printed, and as correct as can 
fairly be expected. I should, however, propose some altera- 
tions, ¢.g. p. 30, 1. 4, esh’kofo for lo sWkofo ; p. 30, 1. 17, Estil- 
pon for Estipon; p. 32, 1. 20, m’shalet for m’shatel; p. 35, 
l. 10, saghié for saghé; p. 49, |. 3, Qoulossaicoun, with the 
Greek, for Qoulossaihoun; p. 53, 1. 16, nebhar for neb”ar ; 
p. 82, 1. 10, mesh’tah’ion mesh'tahein for mesh’ta‘ion mesh- 
ta‘cin. I do not think, with Dr. Sachau and M. Renan, 
that Theodore, metropolitan of Merou, is the person to 
whom Sarghis of Rish-‘ain addressed his treatise on Astrology, 
but space compels me to reserve my reasons for differing 
from these eminent scholars. 

These remarks, far from attenuating the merit of the Zv- 
edita Syriaca, prove on the contrary that I have read the 
book with care, and found it interesting, and I am persuaded 
that the same interest will be shared by all who have the 
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courage to approach a Syriac text, often difficult, without 
the aid of a translation. The style however is pure and 
elegant, and belongs to the best epoch of Syrian literature. 
Some slight palaeographical indications preserved in the 

rinted text seem to reveal a Nestorian rather than a Jaco- 
bite or Melchite origin. But we refrain from expressing an 
opinion on this point, as well as from offering a conjecture 
as to the author. } 

The appendices contain several other fragments of trans- 
lation or original works, the principal of which will raise 
one corner of the veil which still hangs over the eminently 
Oriental and Assyrian science of Astrology. We have only 
to add that lexicographers will find in the Jvedifa an abun- 
dant harvest of new words or meanings, and that gramma- 
rians will meet with certain forms noticed as frequent in neo- 
Syriac, 2g. p. 3,1. 9, Asil leh; p. 18,1. 15, Azt/ li. Once more 
we congratulate Dr. Sachau on his valuable publication. 


P. MarTIN. 





W. Dindorf’s Greek Dramatists and Lexicon on Sophocles. 
[Poetarum Scenicorum Graecorum, Aeschyli Sophoclis Euripidis 
el Aristophanis fabulae superstites et perditarum fragmenta. Ex re- 
censione Guilelmi Dindorfii. Editio quinta correctior. Lipsiae : 


Teubner, 1869.—Lexicon Sophocleum, Edidit Guilelmus Dindorfius. 
Lipsiae : Teubner, 1870.] 


ProressoR W. Dinporr’s edition of the Greek dramatists 
is almost too well known to require much recommendation, 
even if the work were not so completely changed and im- 
proved in its fifth edition as it actually is. The first edition, 
published in 1830 by Messrs. Black and Young, contained 
a very unpretentious text of the four dramatic poets, with a 
very brief collection of the fragments. A second edition, 
considerably revised and augmented, appeared at Oxford, 
1851, and the so-called third and fourth editions subsequently 
published by Messrs. J. H. Parker and Co. are no more than 
repetitions of the second, without any further improvements 
or additions by the editor. Itis, however, for this reason that 
the new Leipzig edition (which is to all intents and purposes 
quite a new work) appears under the title of editio qguinta. 
It is necessary to inform English purchasers that the new 
Leipzig edition is so much superior to the Oxford editions 
(be they styled zertia, guarta, or even guinta) as to render 
it a perfect waste of money to buy a mere reprint of a work 
now given up and superseded by the editor himself. 

The difference between the two works is easily perceived. 
In the new edition the text of the dramatists is very care- 
fully revised, and almost every page attests the accuracy 
with which the editor has availed himself of the numerous 
editions, emendations, and commentations published since 
1851. In Aeschylus we find frequent mention of Heimséth 
and Weil, and many of their readings appear now in the 
text ; in Sophocles, Nauck, Linwood, and Blaydes are quoted, 
and even among the innumerable conjectures of the latter, 
Prof. Dindorf has succeeded in picking out some of genuine 
excellence ; in Euripides, Hirzel’s investigations on the anti- 
thetic composition of the diverbia are carefully made use of, 
and Badham’s, Paley’s, Weil’s, and Nauck’s editions are 
often quoted. Those who have an idea of the great multi- 
tude of conjectures annually proposed on Sophocles and 
Euripides alone, both in philological journals and separate 
treatises, will be surprised to see with what perseverance the 
editor has pursued his subjects, and will thank him for 
selecting valuable emendations out of the chaotic mass of 
rubbish with which this kind of literature is sadly overlaid. 
We advise the possessors of Nauck’s edition of Sophocles 
(in the Weidmann series) to compare his so-called critical 
notes with Dindorfs commentary, and we trust that they 








will not fail to admire the unerring tact with which our 
editor discriminates the grain from the chaff. 

Professor Dindorf’s own criticism is, on the whole, as 
conservative as we believe that his nature and learning will 
ever allow it to be. A man who has edited and re-edited 
the Greek dramatists so many times during the last fifty 
years may be supposed finally to acquire a very great 
familiarity with them, which may embolden him to venture 
sometimes on re-writing rather than emending them in very 
difficult passages. Such readings as Avfw, Aesch. Agam. 
14, and ywaikas TAa pyd avemevas eav, Soph. Ant. 579, 
may be in the spirit of the poet, nor are they to be con- 
demned as mere intuitive guesses at the original reading of 
the text, but in the present state of our MSS. emendations 
of this kind can scarcely be admitted as sound criticism. 
We are, however, glad to find that the editor generally 
restrains this ingenious bent with all his usual soberness of 
mind, except in the choral parts of Aeschylus, and there we 
may as well admit that in ever so many places sober-minded 
criticism ends and guesswork begins. 

The critical apparatus is considerably simplified by the 
important discovery (which is to a great extent Dindorf’s) 
that in Aeschylus and Sophocles we should only follow the 
Medicean MS., whose readings we find here, as far as they 
appear to influence the criticism of the text. In Euripides 
the MSS. are neither so good nor so easily valued and clas- 
sified, but in Aristophanes we depend on two good MSS., 
the Ravenna and Venetian. 

In the Prolegomena the editor treats of the metres and 
the prosody of his poets—a part of the work especially 
useful to the student. We should also add that the frag- 
ments appear in the new edition in far greater completeness 
than in the English editions of 1851. 

In his preface Prof. Dindorf promises to publish annual 
supplements to his critical notes in Fleckeisen’s Jahrbiicher. 
It would be desirable to issue these supplements separately 
so as to enable the purchasers of the present work to follow 
the development of the criticism of their authors. Another 
promise made in the preface has already been partly ful- 
filled by the editor. The indefatigable firm of Messrs. 
Teubner are going to publish a series of lexicons in con- 
nection with the new edition of Dindorf’s Poetae Scenici, in 
which Dindorf’s text will be used as basis, though these 
lexicons will also contain original emendations caused by 
renewed consideration of the readings of the MSS. and 
grammarians. The Lexicon Sophocleum has already made 
its appearance, and a Lexicon Aeschyleum is, we are told, in 
active progress. The Lexicon LEuripideum will be by a 
number of young scholars, though we believe that the general 
arrangement and direction are entrusted to a gentleman 
well-known among his friends as a most careful student of 
Euripides. The readers of our journal may be aware that 
the Lexicon Sophocleum has caused a quarrel between the 
proprietors of Ellendt’s well-known work and Professor 
Dindorf, and that the matter is likely to be tried by law. 
We cannot understand how the editor of the new lexicon 
can be deemed guilty of plagiarism in any sense, as his work 
is original so far as the circumstances allow of originality. 
Ellendt’s book being a very careful, but somewhat awkward 
and tedious work, Prof. Dindorf has contrived to give more 
matter in less space. It is of course unavoidable that his 
quotations should, as a rule, agree with those of Ellendt ; 
but first of all, his explanations and comments, as a rule, 
do not coincide with Ellendt ; on the contrary, while Ellendt 
often wanders from his point, Dindorf is always concise and 
to the point, and in many instances illustrates his opinions 
with original matter. One of his chief merits consists in 
his Latin translations, which have generally appeared to us 
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to be the very best it was possible to give, while Ellendt’s 
translations are mostly vague. We have not the slightest 
doubt that students of Sophocles will soon learn to prefer 
Dindorfs work to Ellendt’s, and hope that the Lexica 
Aeschylea, Euripidea, and Aristophanea will not be delayed 
too long, as the fifth edition of Dindorf’s dramatists and 
these lexicons together will form an invaluable work for the 
student of the Greek language in general, and of these poets 
in particular. W. WAGNER. 





Intelligence. 


Anglo-Saxon Prose Texts. — Dr. Grein, the well-known editor of 
the Bibliothek der Angelsiichsischen -Poesie, has just put forth a pro- 
spectus for a new edition of all the Anglo-Saxon prose that has been 
hitherto printed, to be called Bibliothek der Angelsichsischen Prosa. 
He thinks that this will lay the foundation for a future new Anglo- 
Saxon dictionary. So extensive a scheme will of course occupy a 
great number of volumes. In the first volume, he proposes to reprint 
Thwaites’s edition of the Heptateuch, that is to say, the Pentateuch 
together with the books of Joshua and Judges, as well as the Homily 
on Job. But it does not appear that he will include the Apocryphal 
Gospel of Nicodemus, which is to be found in Thwaites’s volume. In 
his second volume, he proposes to reprint the translations of the 
Psalms, edited by Spelman and Stevenson ; and, in his third volume, 
the prose paraphrase of Psalms i.-l., as edited by Thorpe, together 
with several smaller pieces, including Aelfric’s Grammar. No further 
volumes are as yet announced. We may remark that the scheme is by 
no means satisfactory. A mere reprint of old editions in which all the 
mistakes and misreadings of editors are reproduced, with foot-notes 
containing conjectural emendations, is not a work to which we look 
forward with much anticipation of advancing the study of Anglo-Saxon 
or with much confidence. Many of the works oyght to be completely 
re-edited from MSS. as yet unused or insufficiently used ; and a great 
improvement of the texts might be made in some cases by careful 
collation. But if Dr. Grein is resolved to do no more than go over 
the old ground, the very least that ought to be done is to consult the 
MSS., and to remove editorial errors and misprints. Possibly, he 
relies upon his own knowledge to remove such mistakes, but this is not 
at all what we should wish. Much trouble and ingenuity are often 
expended in making ‘‘ conjectural emendations,” which might have 
been saved by mere reference to the original itself; and hence the 
whole scheme is a very disappointing one. Even a little verification of 
the texts would be better than none at all; and we strongly recommend 
Dr. Grein to consider this point before he proceeds to patch up his 
reprints by guessing at the whereabouts of the errors that have been 
committed. 


Dr. E. Baehrens, a young German scholar already favourably known 
to philologists by several contributions to the Rhetnische Museum, is at 
present engaged on a new edition of the Panegyrici latini, which is to 
appear in the Bibliotheca Teubneriana. As there are no old MSS. 
known of these authors, an editor is entirely reduced to the copies made 
in the fifteenth century. One of these is found among the Harleian 
MSS., No. 2480, and it would be desirable that it should be used in 
the new edition. 


Professor Theodor Néldeke, of Kiel, has accepted the appointment 
of professor of Oriental languages at the university of Strasburg. 


Professor A. Kiessling, the well-known editor of Dionysius Halicar- 
nassensis, is about to leave Hamburg, where he has been professor at 
the Johanneum for the last three years, having accepted a chair at the 
university of Greifswald, in the place of Professor W. Studemund, who 
is going to Strasburg. 


Dr. E. Hiller, of Bonn, is about to publish a new collection of the 
fragments of Eratosthenes. 


M, E. Legrand and M. Gidel are to be the joint editors of a recently 
discovered mediaeval Greek poem in about 600 trochaic lines, to which 
five political lines are prefixed. M. Legrand has also discovered a 
second MS. of the poems of Sachlikis, which represents quite a different 
text from the Paris MS. The MS. bears the subscription éreacidOn 5 
Zaxkruchs (sic) Bia Xeipds euod ppd NotrA St Aa Mapa ex Tis ‘Poday 
KkaBadrAdpns. 

The premature death (Feb. 24) of Dr. M. A. Levy, professor at 
Breslau University, will leave a gap difficult to supply in the ranks of 
Semitic philologists. His rare talent for the decipherment of inscrip- 
tions is borne witness to by numerous dissertations, among which we 
need only mention Die palmyrenischen Inschriften, Phinizische Studien, 
Phinisisches Worterbuch, and Siegel und Gemmen mit aramiiischen, 





Phinisischen u, s. w. Inschriften. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 


By the death of THEODOR GOLDSTWCKER, at the early age of 
fifty-one, Philology. has lost one of its greatest scholars, and 
Society, what it can still less afford to lose, one of the noblest and 
most disinterested of men. ‘The pupil successively of Peter von 
Bohlen, Lassen, Schlegel, and Eugéne Burnouf, the collaborator 
in the particular matter of Hindu es of Humboldt in the 
Cosmos, Goldstiicker came over to England after the reaction 
of 1848-9, for the purpose of assisting Professor Wilson in the 
‘preparation of a new edition of his Sanskrit dictionary.. For 
‘this new edition no material whatever existed save the dictionary 
itself in its printed form. Goldstiicker, nevertheless, undertook 
its revision single-handed ; and the immense proportions which 
under his hand the first six parts assumed (480 pp. without 
getting to the end of the first letter) rendered the completion of 
the work by one man or in one generation impossible. Many 
thousands of notes and references, for this and other works, the 
result of an unremitting study of the MSS. treasures at the India | 
House, &c. are left behind ; and we are glad to be able to state 
with certainty that the report in some of the newspapers that 
the deceased had left directions in his will for their destruction 
is without foundation. Nothing however will be published 
without the authorisation of Professor Cowell, of Cambridge. 

It is well known that Goldstiicker had compiled a compre- 
hensive index to the principal grammatical works connected with 
Panini, as well as a complete index of K4lidasa’s works, the 
publication of which might help to solve not a few philologicat 
problems. His knowledge of the Sanskrit grammarians, especi- 
ally of Panini, was and will probably ever remain unrivalled. 
His views on P&nini are expressed in the preface to his fac- 
simile edition of the Afénava-kalpa-shtra (1861): see also 
Academy, vol. i. p. 269. For the last two years he has been 
engaged in carrying through the press, for the Indian govern- 
ment, a photo-lithographic edition of the Mahdbhdéshya, of which 
300 pages still remain to be done. By his decease, what may 
be called the ‘‘traditional” school of Vedic criticism, which 
gives to the interpretations of native tradition the preference 
over those derived from comparative philology, ceases to have a 
European representative. His manuscript of a Sanskrit grammar 
has long been finished ; and it is hoped that this work, which is 
likely to revolutionise the teaching of Sanskrit in many respects, 
may be allowed to see the light. The great psychological value 
as an educational instrument which he attached to the Sanskrit 
language, if properly taught, was well known to his friends ; 
and it was through his advocacy that a committee of the pro- 
fessors of University College, London, was appointed to report 
on the"desirableness of making Sanskrit an integral part of all 
the degree examinations in the university of London. 

Of the philosophical literature of India, the M/imdunsa, from its 
close connection with grammatical researches, engaged his chief 
attention ; some fruit of his labours in this field is a nearly 
finished edition, prepared for the Sanskrit Society, of Madhava’s 
FJaimintya-nydya-mald-vistara (1865). 

It was however Goldstiicker’s thorough familiarity with the 
legal and ceremonial literature of the Hindus which rendered 
his advice of so much value to the Indian government. A paper 
recently published by him, Ox the Deficiencies in the Present 
Administration of Hindu Law (Triibner, 1871), contains an 
exposure of the frequent failures of justice arising from the 
misunderstandings of native codes, which disgrace our Indian 
administration. 

Besides some papers in the Reader and the Atheneum, Gold- 
stiicker contributed an excellent essay on the Mahddbhérata to 
the Westminster Review in April 1868 ; and among his papers 
will be found a copy of the great Eastern epic collated with the 
best European MSS. His library is, we are glad to hear, to 
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ERRATA IN No. 43. 
Page 90'(4), line 2, for ‘‘ second” read “‘ sacred.” 
9» 95 (4), line 41, for ** Leslie” read “ Lister.” 











